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HE Censure debate in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday was intrinsically as great a 
fiasco as the proposals for House of Lords 
“reform” which provoked it. It served merely 
to record the Government’s complete surrender; yet 





it ended in the division lobbies with a huge Govern- 
ment majority! We do not think it would be possible 
to discover in English political history an instance of 
any Government having climbed down so completely— 
on an issue of vital constitutional importance—without 
offering to resign office. Even its own supporters have 
exhibited their conviction that it is a very foolish 
Government, not to be trusted about serious matters. 
Yet there it remains, drawing its salaries and occupying 
its official residences. Mr. Baldwin is said to be 
“imperturbable,” and that seems to be true. He 
does not really mind other people thinking him rather a 
fool, because that is his own opinion, too; and, anyhow, 
it is nice to live for a time in Downing Street. One 
result of Wednesday’s debate seems to be pretty certain. 
There is likely to be no more talk of House of Lords 
reform for many a year to come; and when—if ever 
in our time—the subject is raised again it will be on 
the initiative of the Labour Party, and the simple issue 
will be the complete abolition of hereditary privilege. 
Even the Government seems now to understand that 
there is no inhabitable half-way house. 








* * * 
The visit of King Fuad and his Prime Minister, 
Pasha, to London is not an event, as some 
People suggest, of first-class diplomatic importance. It 
is @ sign, however, that Anglo-Egyptian relations are 
at the moment on a footing of tolerable cordiality, and 


that the Governments are feeling cautiously towards a 
settlement of outstanding differences. As a person, 
King Fuad has given a good deal of trouble both to Great 
Britain and to his own people, and it is possible that he 
will give more. But he is welcomed in London as the 
official representative of Egypt, and we hope that the 
warmth of his reception here will be appreciated there. 
Sarwat Pasha is well known and respected for his 
qualities as a statesman. Such private discussions as 
he has had during his visit may perhaps help to clear 
the ground for future negotiations. But we do not 
think there is much chance of formal negotiations being 
opened this summer. The dispute over the Egyptian 
Army has only just been disposed of, and it is hardly 
safe yet to stir up the sleeping dogs known as the 
“‘ reserved questions.” A “ go-slow”’ policy is the best 
hope of averting another violent clash between British 
Die-hards and Egyptian Nationalists. 
- * * 

So far, very little attention has been given in the 
London Press to one aspect of the Government's anti- 
Russian policy, which is creating serious concern in 
India. The British public is familiar enough with the 
charge constantly repeated by the friends of the Soviets 
that the Baldwin Government is engaged in bringing 
about the encirclement of Russia. It is less familiar 
with the alarms of a powerful school of strategists who 
are basing their demands for an aggressive new Indian 
defence organisation, to include a momentous change 
in regard to Afghanistan, upon the theory that the 
Bolsheviks are resolved to compass the military encircle- 
ment of India. Fantastic as this sounds, it is neverthe- 
less being gravely put forward by military correspon- 
dents, and used for propagandist purposes in relation 
to an alleged conflict of policy between the War Office 
and the Government of India. The argument is that 
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the modern science of defence involves for India, not a 
passive war machine, but the most highly efficient 
mobile and mechanised forces to be used offensively 
over the frontier in advance—which means, in a word, 
that Afghanistan should be treated in the world war 
upon Bolshevism, which some people are supposed to 
desire, precisely as Belgium was treated by Germany. 
The Simla authorities, it is stated, are showing obduracy 
“in the face of modern military progress,” and a 
surprising inference is drawn—namely, that a first-rate 
constitutional crisis will be precipitated with the 
Government of India if the military authorities at Simla 
do not surrender to Whitehall. The most important 
Service point involved in this dispute is that a re- 
organisation of Indian defence upon the basis of a 
completely modernised mobile force concentrated on 
the Afghan frontier would necessitate the abandon- 
ment of the Army Drafts scheme, inaugurated by 
Cardwell more than half-a-century ago. The question 
obviously calls for ventilation in Parliament. 
* * * 


The Audit (Local Authorities) Bill is having a stormy 
passage in Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons. Sir Cyril Cobb, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, continues to enrage the Labour Members by 
his use of the closure against them, while he and his 
friends justify it as the only way to meet obstruction. 
Whatever may be the rights and wrongs of the Labour 
tactics, the Bill certainly calls for whole-hearted 
opposition. It is, as we pointed out some weeks ae 
a serious blow at local democracy. It is not merely, 
what some of its Tory supporters pretend, a safeguard 
against “ Poplarism,’’ any more than the Trade Unions 
Bil) is merely a safeguard against general strikes. It 
deliberately enhances the already excessive power of 
the District Auditor, an official who, though appointed 
by the Minister of Health, is not responsible to him, or 
to Parliament, or to anyone else. His decisions as to 
how much and for what purposes a local authority ma 
lawfully spend can, it is true, be overruled by the High 
Court ; but in fact the Courts tend to uphold decisions 
which constitute quite unreasonable interferences with 
the discretion of local authorities in matters of policy. 
The present Bill provides that persons surcharged more 
than £500 by the Auditor shall be disqualified (subject 
to an appeal to the High Court) for election to any local 
authority for five years. It is a new and vicious prin- 
ciple to introduce into English local government. And 
its viciousness is not lessened by saying that the District 
Auditors are devoted “ public servants.” They are in 
fact not so much public servants as public masters. 

* * * 

The annual carnival of British sport at Henley, 
Wimbledon and elsewhere, culminated last week. 
At lawn tennis all the English entrants were badly 
beaten; and Mr. Tilden—who is undoubtedly the 
greatest living player of the game—thinks this a 
“erying shame.” He is sure we could do better if 
we chose. All that is wrong with us is that we do not 
take the game seriously enough. We prefer the gay 
enjoyment of Senorita Alvarez to the business-like 
determination of Miss Helen Wills. There is no lack 
of courage, Mr. Tilden thinks, but a too “easy-going, 
comfortable enjoyment of the sport.”” Boys at school 
are not coached severely enough, are not made realise 
what strenuous practice is necessary, are allowed, in 
fact, to treat the game as if it were merely a pastime. 
To this indictment we may surely very cheerfully plead 
guilty, with a profound hope that we may remain 
equally guilty ten years or fifty years hence. If to win 
in international contests means turning our games— 
for they are our games—into a serious business, then let 
us be content not to win. We must perhaps surrender 


the “finals” to foreign professionals, but sometimes 
an English amatevr may reach a “ semi-final,” and 





with such measure of success we may be wel 
content, if by this admission of the claims of fore; 
professional proficiency we can preserve the spirit of 
English amateurism. Mr. Tilden seems to expect to 
shame us, but he does not do so. We admire his lay 
but we shall not introduce into our schools the i 
tennis coaches who he thinks ought to be there. 
* * * 


We confess that, on the question of right, we find 
M. Tardieu’s letter to Lord Derby about the French 
coal embargo entirely convincing. M. Tardieu points 
out that in the absence of an embargo, there would he 
severe unemployment among the French miners ; that 
the embargo will be applied to all foreign coal and not 
to British coal alone; that the Germans have already 
taken even more drastic measures without protest on 
our part; that owing to the changed value of the frane 
French coal has almost completely lost its tariff protec. 
tion; that the British coal subsidy of 1925-26 was, 
far more drastic measure for dumping coal into France 
than the embargo is for keeping it out; and that the 
matter is entirely one for the ee and not a suitable 
matter for international protest. This seems to usa 
logical victory for M. Tardieu all along the line. But 
whether, from the French point of view, the em 
is wise, is, of course, quite another question. It might 
pay the French best to send their own mines to the devil, 
and buy all the cheap coal we and Germany are willing 
to sell them, thus lowering their own costs of production 
in other trades. But it is entirely a matter for France 
to decide which policy bests suits her book. M. Tardieu 
incidentally points out that recent British tariff changes 
have upset certain French export trades whose sales in 
this country have been cut down. We should strongly 
object if the French questioned our right to impose these 
tariffs—the wisdom of which is, again, quite another 
matter. By what logic then do we contend that a tariff 
is a purely national question, whereas an embargo, 
producing the same effect, is a fit subject for inter- 
national protest ? There is a strong case for interna- 
tional free trade, or international regulation of tariff 
conditions, as was amply brought out at the recent 
Geneva Conference. But neither we nor any other 
country can claim to have it both ways. 

* . * 


The National Union of Railwaymen, at its Annual 
Meeting, has been discussing what action it is to take 
when the Trade Unions Bill has become law. A section 
of the delegates, headed by the President, Mr. W. 
Dobbie, declared in favour of ignoring the Act altogether, 
and going on just as if it had not been passed. 
policy the delegates wisely rejected by a majority of 
seven to one. It would, indeed, be plainly unworkable. 
The chief way in which the Act will at once affect 
Trade Union administration is in the collection of the 
political levy. It will be necessary to alter the rules 
relating to this, and then to get the new forms for 
“contracting-in” signed by as many members & 
possible. The alternative course of leaving the rules 
unaltered and of collecting under the old rules would 
of course, at once expose the Union to having its rules 
declared invalid, and would soon reduce the finances 
of the whole movement to chaos. Every Trade Union, 
whatever its members think of the Bill, is bound to 
decide as the N.U.R. has decided. It may be antic 
pated that it will not remain long as an Act on the 
Statute Book ; but while it is an Act, it will be necessary 
to observe the conditions which it lays down. 
Unions will be wise to realise this at once, and 
confer on their Executives the power to carry t 
the necessary changes of rule without delay, in 0m 
that they may get down at once to the task of arrangit 
for their members to sign the new forms. Delay 
only mean confusion when this clause of the Bill come 
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into force in January next. Meanwhile, the campaign 
against the Bill can proceed, unaffected by the measures 
igned to ensure its observance when it becomes 


ct. 
* * . * 


The National Light Castings Association, which was 
much discussed a few years ago as a restrictive combine 
holding up the prices of building materials, has just 
decided to suspend its regulations and give all its 
members a free hand. The policy of the Association 
hitherto has been a collective regulation of prices, 
based on a limitation of output, and reinforced by 

ments with builders’ merchants to buy all their 
castings from the Association or its constituent firms. 
As the Association includes practically the whole of 
the home producers, this policy has been aimed mainly 
at the exclusion of foreign imports. Of late, however, 
foreign castings have been on offer at so much less than 
the prices fixed by the Association that a good many 
merchants have broken away, and foreign castings have 
been coming in in considerable quantities. Under 
these conditions, it has only been possible for the 
Association to maintain home prices by a further restric- 
tion of output. But restriction beyond a certain point 
is always liable to cause firms to break away and reduce 
prices in order to increase their sales. In the present 
case this has been seriously threatened if it has not 
actually occurred. The Association has had, therefore, 
to choose between lowering prices under control and 
removing control altogether so as to leave each firm a 
free hand. It has ane the latter course, and a 
keen attempt will presumably now be made, by cutting 
oo to drive the foreigners out of the market. 
is policy may easily be fatal to some of the weaker 
foundries, which are believed to be much less well 
equipped than their Continental competitors. For 
house-building, the collapse of the combine offers a 
p of lower prices; but the proportion which 
castings bear to the total cost of a house is not large 
enough for the fall to make much difference. The 
episode is chiefly interesting as an indication of the 
inherent weakness of this form of price and output 
regulation in meeting strong competition from outside. 

* 



























The International Federation of Trade Unions is 
discussing a possible change in its basis of organisation. 
Trade Unions are linked up internationally in two ways 
eae their general national centres, such as the 
Trades Union Congress in this country, and through the 
Various unions or groups connected with particular 
industries or occupations. The miners, textile workers, 
builders, transport workers, etc., have all their own 

trade” internationals distinct from but connected 
with the I.F.T.U. The I.F.T.U. itself was originally 
4 federation of the national centres only ; but latterly 
& few representatives of the “trade” internationals 
have been given seats on its executive. It is still, 
however, predominantly a federation of national 
groups. M. Edo Fimmen, general secretary formerly of 
the LF.T.U., and now of the Transport Workers’ 
International, has long been associated with a scheme 
for oe method of representation, so as to base 
the LF.T.U. mainly on the “trade” internationals, 
with or without some minor representation of the 
national centres. The argument advanced for the 
¢ _is that international combines in particular 
industries have to be met by international action and 

on the workers’ side, and that this demands 
4 strengthening of the powers of the “ trade” inter- 
nationals, and a basing of the I.F.T.U. upon them. This 
a has force; but it is unlikely that any change 
be made. The big national centres, such as Great 
Britain and Germany, will certainly o pose it; and, 
While it is easy enough to state a case for international 
P trade action, it is far harder to show that such action 
's within the bounds of practical possibility. 























Following immediately upon the Report of the 
Committee on Public Libraries comes the establishment 
of a Royal Commission on our national Museums and 
Art Galleries. In ordinary circumstances we should 
welcome such a Commission ; but we certainly do not 
welcome it with the present terms of reference. Again 
and again, these terms refer to the possibility of 
cheapening the cost of this service to the nation. 
The Commissioners are to inquire whether costs can 
be reduced, whether the growth of collections and the 
present overcrowding in some galleries can be met 
without expensive building, whether the practice of 
charging for admission can be extended. They are 
even to inquire whether the practice of the British 
Museum in storing a copy of every publication should 
be modified. At every turn, they are invited to 
consider methods of retrenchment; almost nowhere 
is their attention directed to possible improvements 
in the services to be rendered. In short, they are 
invited to adopt a policy of cheese-paring. This 
seems to us a very serious matter. It is an open 
secret that the Public Libraries Committee was told 
oy that it would be useless to recommend a 
ibrary grant-in-aid. London University is being 
developed, like the Public Library service, largely 
with aid of private benefactions from the United 
States. And now we are being asked to retrench on 
the cost of keeping our Museums and Art Galleries 
or to charge for admission to them, though just the 
visitors most to be encouraged are the young people 
who can least afford to pay. Fortunately, these 
proposals are as yet only embodied in tendencious 
terms of reference. The Royal Commission is perfectly 
free to ignore them; and we hope it will. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Those who knew 
pre-War Belfast can imagine nothing more unlikely 
than that on the eve of the Boyne celebrations Orange 
and Nationalist M.P.s should meet as they did the 
other day in the heart of the Catholic quarter to open 
a new track for greyhound racing. On the twelfth of 
July in the old days there was much livelier sport to be 
witnessed in the neighbourhood of Celtic Park than the 
pursuit of an electric hare. Orange drums, it is true, 
are rattling as noisily as ever this week, but their din 
no longer means anxious days and sleepless nights for 
the military and police authorities. The new feelin 
is reflected in the resolutions which are to be siepesed 
at the various demonstrations. In the past the Vatican 
was the target for the massed oratorical batteries, 
and the final proof of Vatican villainy was that it 
supported the demand for Irish self-government as a 
sure way of binding Protestantism to its chariot wheels. 
If the setting-up of the Free State has done nothing 
else it has shattered this delusion. Mr. Cosgrave and 
his Ministers may not be over-popular on the Shankill 
Road, but even its inhabitants have ceased to believe 
that they are filled with a consuming desire to turn good 
Protestants into bad Catholics. So this year the Greens 
are left in peace while the Reds are placed in the pillory 
and the main resolution urges upon Orangemen the 
“‘ necessity of being on their guard against the insidious 

ropaganda of Socialism.” It is doubtful if Ulster 
oun manufacturers are as grateful as the Orange 
orators to the Imperial Parliament for its “‘ determina- 
tion to deal resolutely with the demoralising forces of 
Bolshevism.” Belfast now looks to Russia for the bulk 
of its flax supply, and the ending of the trade agreement 
does not simplify the problem of carrying on business 
with the Soviet. Economics, unfortunately, are not 
the strong point of any section of Irish extremists. 
Otherwise we should not have Mr. de Valera making a 
fool of himself by announcing that, if the South would 
adopt his policy of cutting off trade with the North, 
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Lord Craigavon and his followers, so far from retaliating 


in kind or even resenting this treatment, would straight- 


way become enthusiasts for an Irish Republic. 
* * * 


Po.iTIcaAL CORRESPONDENT writes : Mr. Amery’s speech 

A at Birmingham, declaring that the most important 
work before the Government was “ to follow up on 

a larger scale ” the policy tentatively begun by the Safeguarding 
machinery, was, I am told, a “ kite” of his own. The Con- 
servative Headquarters, the majority of the Ministers in the 
Cabinet and the Government Whips are definitely opposed to 
the raising of the general tariff issue at the next election. But 
Mr. Amery regards himself as a missionary for the larger tariff 
policy, which he has never relinquished, and which he thinks 
his party have not definitely abjured. It is known that he 
aspires to play the part of Joseph Chamberlain to Mr. Baldwin’s 
A. J. B. The suggestion is made on the Liberal side that the 
mentality of the country is being insidiously changed by the 
operation of the Imperial Preferences, the McKenna duties, 
the Safeguarding duties and the Merchandise Marks Act. The 
fear is often expressed by Free Traders in the Lobby that, 
whether or not Mr. Amery’s “ whole hog ” campaign is successful, 
the pass has been sold already. But on the Government side 
it is said that wheat and meat taxes will not again be proposed 


by the Conservatives. 
* _ * 


This is at the bottom of Mr. Guinness’s opposition to the 
farmers’ demand for protection. I hear reports from the 
country that owing to the public plaints of the farmers that 
they are on the verge of bankruptcy, the capitalists who gave 
them mortgages to buy their farms in 1921 and onwards— 
when the repeal of the Corn Production Act put farmers 
in a critical position—are in a number of cases calling in their 
mortgages. The farmers, whose representation of their hard 
case was intended to influence the Government to give them 
“ Protection,” did not imagine that it would affect their 
mortgages, and are now more angry in consequence. Those 
who bought had to pay high rates for their farms, and not the 
real market value, and for this very reason have been short 
of working capital ever since. Consequently the land policies 
of the Liberal and Labour parties are being examined just 


now from a new angle. 
7 * * 


The repeal of the Corn Production Act, it is pointed out to 
me, was the reverse of the continuance of the Rent Restriction 
Acts, which the present Government have now determined on. 
The repeal of the Corn Act enabled the landowners to sell 
their property at artificially high prices; the continuance of 
the Rents Acts prevents the house owners from doing this. 

* * * 

The possibility of a Labour Government being returned to 
power still affrights the Conservative Party, as has recently 
been shown by the Cabinet Committee’s scheme to strengthen 
the House of Lords. In this connection a conversation I have 
had with a Conservative Minister is of interest. He thinks 
that if and when Labour is returned to power their first act 
of high policy would be to nationalise the mines, which would 
be passed in two years under the Parliament Act. Their 
second would be to nationalise the railways, which would be 
passed in the same way. But their third effort at constructive 
Socialism, he thinks, would be to nationalise, not the banks, 
but the land. Such a scheme, introduced in the third year 
of office, could barely be passed under the Parliament Act if 
Labour held office for their full term, and the Tory calculation 
is that during the two years’ delay on that measure so much 
opposition would develop in the country that the Labour 
Government would break up. 

* * * 

These speculations are based on the belief, firmly held in 
Ministerial circles, that before the present Parliament is ended 
the Government, in the matter of Lords Reform, will, at any 
rate, have substituted for the S er a Committee to deter- 
mine what are Money Bills. is Committee, it is assumed, 
would be of such a character that it would without hesitation 
decide that nationalising Bills were not purely Money Bills, 
and would therefore be subject to the two years’ delay under 
the Parliament Act. It is also believed in well-informed 
quarters that, despite the rebuff the Cabinet have received 
from their Party on Lord Cave’s reform scheme, they will 
include in their measure to alter the Money Bill authority a 
ee to prevent by statute the abolition of the Second 

hamber under the operation of the Parliament Act. Ministers 
think that this would to some extent appease the Die-hards, 
by ruling out Single-Chamber Government, which theoretically 
the Labour Party favours. 





PRESTIGE AND SECURITY 


HE Naval Conference at Geneva is now in its 
third week, and it has been so far a series of 
alarms and deadlocks. There is still some 

hope of a compromise that will avoid an utterly futil 
ending to the discussions. But there is also a chance 
—and a strong chance, we fear—of a final disagree. 
ment that will produce an increase instead of g 
decrease of naval armaments. Everybody agrees that 
such a result will be a folly and a disaster, but the 
British and the American Governments face the 
prospect with calm dignity, each conscious of its 
own rectitude. The mass of the public in both 
countries, bewildered by technical details, can only 
clutch at a few general principles into which the 
experts or the politicians crystallise their demands, 
The two main principles, which between them promise 
to wreck the Conference, are “ security ” and “ parity,” 
Great Britain must have a certain strength in cruisers 
for the protection of her “ far-flung Imperial interests,” 
America does not need so many cruisers, since her 
interests are not far-flung; but prestige requires that 
she shall have as many as Britain, and so, if we will 
not keep down our quota she will build up to it. 

As realists, we find it a little difficult to understand 
the American attitude. It is true that President 
Coolidge convened this Conference for the purpose of 
extending the Washington ratio of 5-5-8 to cruisers 
and other lighter craft. But, if we make it clear 
that the 800,000 cruiser tonnage which is adequate 
for American security is inadequate for ours, can the 
United States reasonably ask us to come down to 
their level? The real thing, security, cannot be so 
lightly sacrificed to the shadow prestige. And what, 
after all, is this prestige worth to Americans? They 
are concerned to have a navy ample for their own 
needs, and so are we. They are not threatened by 
us ; nobody anywhere seriously believes in even the bare 
possibility of a war between Great Britain and the 
United States. What, then, does it matter to the 
United States that we should have a larger navy 
than they, any more than it matters to us that France 
has a larger army than ours ? 

But unfortunately the Americans do not look at 
the question so simply as that. They are jealous and 
suspicious of our aims and motives, and many of the 
arguments with which their Press excites them are 
based on ignorance or perversion of the facts. What 
is meant, for example, by the allegation that we are 
seeking to establish a naval supremacy “at the 
expense of the United States”? Unless it means 
that we have aggressive designs on America, it meals 
nothing. Then there is the argument that Mr 
Bridgeman’s proposal to limit the size of cruises 
and their guns is a cunning trick. Great Britai, 
it is said, would by this means be able to tum he 
fleet of merchantmen and liners into small cruises, 
armed with guns of precisely the calibre that suits 
them. But this is sheer nonsense; for, as 
Jellicoe has pointed out, an armed merchantman cé? 
be nothing more than an eggshell in a contest with 
the smallest and most insignificant cruiser 
Nor, again, does all the American pother about France 
and Italy show much knowledge of realities. 
French and the Italians, as they have already 
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+e clear, will pay very little attention to what we 
or the Americans do. And to put it bluntly, we 
gre not likely to pay much attention to what the 

French do—except, possibly, in the matter of sub- 
marines. We did not take the French navy very 
griously in the war (at the time when the holding 
of the North Sea was vital we did not ask for a single 
French vessel), and we do not take it seriously now. 

On the other hand, there is something to be said 

inst the British claim for security. We may, we 
no doubt do, want a cruiser tonnage of more than 

300,000. But how much more? Our present tonnage 
in cruisers, built and building, is a little under 390,000 
tons, about 60,000 of which is represented by obsolete 
yessels. But it seems that the Admiralty is not 
satisfied with this. There has been talk at Geneva of 
a programme aiming at between 500,000 and 600,000 
tons, and this private talk has leaked into the public 
Press. It has not unnaturally caused dismay in 
America, and if it is found that Mr. Bridgeman really 
intends such an expansion, it will cause dismay in 
this country too. Nobody outside the Admiralty, and 
that circle of fanatics which out-Admiraltys the 
Admiralty, believes that we require a fifty per cent., 
or even a ten per cent., increase of our cruiser tonnage. 
We should object to it as being a sheer waste of money, 
and we could hardly expect the Americans not to read 
into it the most sinister designs. They do not know, 
as we know, the aimless stupidity of which both the 
naval officers at Whitehall and their present civil 
chief are capable, and they would inevitably push 
home their comparison between the German Army 
before 1914 and the British Navy of to-day. Some 
of them are even now disposed to toy with that com- 
parison. Germany, it is pointed out, had to arm 
heavily to make herself secure on her eastern and 
western frontiers; but a heavily-armed Germany 
meant a Germany that was a danger to her neighbours. 
And similarly, if Great Britain must have an immense 
strength in cruisers for the protection of her Imperial 
lines of communication, does she not threaten danger 
also? It sounds plausible, until you ask—danger to 
whom? Obviously, it must be to the United States, 
for the Americans do not profess to be afraid for 
anyone else. And we do not believe they are really 
afraid for themselves. We only suggest that they 
are capable of behaving as if they were, and that it 
would be folly in us to give them any grounds for 
behaving so. 

But let us come back from the hypothetical to the 
actual. The Geneva Conference is not a whole- 
hearted attempt to achieve harmony between our 
demand for security and America’s insistence on 
prestige. The calling of the Conference, as everyone 
knows, was very closely connected with President 
Coolidge’s personal position at home. He wants 
tfenomination, and he has several important interests 
to satisfy. There is a widespread feeling among 
Americans that they were “sold a pup” at the 
Washington Conference, and apparently there is—or 
was—a widespread hope that they might better their 
Position at Geneva. Mr. Coolidge’s plan, in fact, 
promised them the parity and so the prestige they 
covet, without their having to spend any money on 
new construction. Acceptance of the ratio of 5-5-8, 
with the actual tonnage figures fixed by the United 











States, would give the American people exactly the 
combination of glory and economy that they want, 
and Mr. Coolidge exactly the electoral recommendation 
that he wants. We do not say, of course, that there 
is anything improper in this plan. It is in itself a 
perfectly legitimate aim. Only it happens unfor- 
tunately to conflict with another perfectly legitimate 
aim on the part of Great Britain—which is to main- 
tain a cruiser tonnage adequate to her needs. Mr. 
Bridgeman may, as we have said, claim an excessive 
strength, but that is not really the point here. The 
point is that the Americans have demanded a reduction 
on our part below the minimum which not merely 
Mr. Bridgeman, but most Englishmen, regard as 
reasonable. And the Americans support their demand 
not by arguing that our case is unreasonable (for that 
they cannot do), but on the ground that their prestige 
requires equality. 

If this attachment to the principle of parity now 
threatens to bring the Conference to naught, it is not 
entirely because the Americans are romantics. They 
might be content to let us have our 400,000 cruiser 
tonnage, and to keep their own at 300,000 without 
building up tous. But Japan is in the business also, and 
the United States—or at least 4 powerful section in the 
United States—will not be disposed to let the Japanese 
narrow the gap between their “3” and the American 
“5.” And so it seems that there is not likely to be 
much disarmament as a result of President Coolidge’s 
Conference. A compromise there may be, which will 
save faces; but it will save very little money. 


THE OUTLOOK IN THE 
FREE STATE 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.) 


FREE State Minister watching at the count the 
A ballot papers piling up for a particularly ferocious 
Fianna Fail opponent murmured to a friend: 
“The last protest of the cavemen against the approach 
of civilisation.” Unfortunately, in the Free State our 
political cavemen instead of being an isolated remnant 
are still strong enough to fight not one campaign but many. 
They had an excellent innings during the elections, and by 
way of celebrating their achievements Mr. de Valera brought 
up contingents from all parts of the country to lend im- 
pressiveness to his march on Leinster House. 

As it turned out this was rather a tactless proceeding on 
his part. To the ordinary Dubliner these patriots in. 
disreputable trench coats and velour hats suggested not 
morbidly scrupulous non-jurors, but the Irregular captains 
and commandants who made life so unpleasant for him 
during the final stages of the Treaty squabble. Perhaps I 
wrong them, and like their leader they may have been 
revolving metaphysical speculations about the ethics of 
the oath, but I was not the only person who felt that the 
look in their eyes as they clumped along the pavements 
was a little reminiscent of Blucher’s “* What a city to loot!” 
At any rate, the appearance of these tatterdemalion cohorts, 
““my brave Dalcassians,” as Mr. de Valera calls them, 
served as a reminder to many quiet people that if the 
Government in being falls short of perfection, the alterna- 
tive is only too likely to be another spell of caveman rule. 

Personally Mr. de Valera, I should think, has no bias 
in favour of looting or shooting. And the bulk of his 
followers are as anxious to cultivate their gardens in peace 


as the least heroic of Free Staters. Not a few of them 
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indeed would readily accept the existing order of things, 
provided some concessions were made to enable them to 
** save face,” which is as vital in Irish as in Chinese politics. 
Fianna Fail in power would do its best, I have no doubt 
at all, in spite of its blood-and-thunder declarations, to 
avoid engaging in forlorn hopes and desperate adventures. 
Whether it would succeed in converting its extremist min- 
ority to moderatism is by no means so certain. Mr. de 
Valera, so impervious to arguments based on reason and 
logic, has always been as putty in the hands of his wild men 
and wilder women. On this occasion the electors have 
done their best to make things easy for him by squelching 
Sinn Fein at the polls. But it is certain that Fianna Fail 
would have to reckon with the same kind of pressure that 
forced anti-Treatyites in 1922 to dance to the tune of 
Rory O’Connor and his guerillas and not at all impossible 
that Mr. de Valera, tearfully protesting as he did before 
that he was “‘ condemned to view the situation through a 
wall of glass,” would let things go to a grand smash. 

Some of the worst mistakes made about Irish affairs, and 
not by outsiders alone, are due to the assumption that 
since with few exceptions we are all furious politicians of 
ene brand or another we must necessarily take politics 
seriously, The truth is that, while to a minority they are a 
passion that dwarfs everything else, to the majority, 
apart from questions about the land, they have purely an 
emotional appeal, a fact that goes far to explain those 
recurrent landslides of opinion which are the rule rather 
than the exception in our history at critical junctures. 
The readiness of masses to stampede from one side to 
another was intensified in the past by the knowledge that 
under British rule the game could be indulged in without 
interrupting the ordinary administration of the country, 
which was carried on as usual by Dublin Castle no matter 
what cataclysms took place in the popular camp. Even 
yet most of us fail to realise that this kind of license must 
be paid for with a heavier price in a self-governing State, 
where the scrapping of leaders means changes all round in 
the manning of the administrative machine. 

I admit that the swing of opinion against the Government 
in the elections was not more pronounced than might have 
been expected in a country where Ministers had enjoyed a 
long run of power, and had used it with scant regard for 
the susceptibilities of people who dislike being dragooned 
into doing things, even if these are for their good. If it is 
one of our little weaknesses that our first impulse on receiv- 
ing an order is to question the authority of the giver, it is 
equally a vice that Irishmen in power are bitten with a 
craze for issuing orders. During the last Dail some two 
hundred Bills were passed into law, and there were few of 
these that did not provoke violent irritation amongst some 
section of the community. 

The refusal of Ministers to play for popularity has its 
fine side, but it is surprising that such hard-bitten realists 
should have imagined, as obviously they did, that their 
stringent disciplmary methods and passion for efficiency 
would have strengthened their position at the polls. On 
the contrary, they found, as other leaders before them, that 
nowhere is it truer than in Irish politics that gratitude is a 
lively sense of favours to come, and on the whole it was in 
areas which have specially benefited by Ministerial exertions 
that their candidates made the poorest show. The bitter 
complaints of Government supporters about the success of 
the anti-Treatyite campaign against the payment of land 
annuities in constituencies which have profited most by 
Mr. Hogan’s land schemes were rather amusing to those who 
remembered the rejoicings of Sinn Fein in 1918 over the 
rejection by voters in these areas of the Parliamentarians 
who first made a land settlement possible. At the same time 
it is not of good omen for national stability and national 
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credit that repudiation of land annuities should have bee, 
a better winning card than the oath of allegiance in th 
contests. Rarely has there been a more patently dishonest 
cry raised in Irish politics. 

The men who launched the campaign did so with fy 
knowledge of the references of the Banking Commission 
to what it termed “‘ the moral risk ” in Free State agricul. 
ture. In plain language the “ risk ” means that an increas. 
ing number of occupiers and owners of land are engaged ip 
a conspiracy to defraud their creditors. Having failed to 
pay loans borrowed on the security of their holdings, 
they defeat any attempt to realise on the property by 
instituting a rigid boycott of purchasers. These tactics 
may have keen attraction for individuals, but they ay 
disastrous to the farming community to whom cheap and 
abundant credit is vital. Already the banks have bee 
scared off, and if the situation is complicated by a refusal 
to pay land annuities, not only will farmers be unable to 
get credit on their own account, but it will be impossibk 
for the State to obtain it for them on reasonable terms, 
Mr. Hogan’s far-reaching plans of agricultural develop. 
ment depend upon the ability of the State to raise lange 
supplies of money at the lowest possible rate, and it is mor 
than a little doubtful if this can be done by a minority 
Government to which the alternative is a de Valera Adminis. 
tration placed in power largely because its spokesmen have 
no scruples about purchasing votes by promises to evade 
honourable obligations. 

The more things change in Ireland the more they have 
a knack of remaining the same. Mr. Cosgrave’s position 
in the Dail should gratify Gaelic enthusiasts amongst his 
followers because it reproduces almost exactly the primitive 
Gaelic device of what was known as a “ High King with 
opposition.” The chroniclers, it is true, are not very 
convincing as to the success of this system in ancient 
Ireland, and most of us have our doubts as to how it will 
work under twentieth century conditions. However, I 
suppose those who deplore the danger of Anglicisation wil 
find it consoling that under a constitution bristling with 
such improvements as proportional representation, the 
referendum and the initiative, things appear to be tending 
in practice to results similar to those which our tribal 
ancestors secured by more summary processes. Another 
school bids us rejoice in our superiority to slow-moving 
and slow-witted Great Britain in that by virtue of propor 
tional representation and our quicker political intelligence 
we have made the Dail representative of every shade of 
thought in the community. This would be excellent 
were the Chamber merely a debating society ; it is not 
quite so satisfactory when part of the problem is 
establish a strong and stable executive. 

Minority groups are free to declare on the floor of the 
House what they want to do, but so far they have shown 
neither inclination nor ability to combine with one another 
for the purpose of doing it. Without any sacrifice of 
essentials they were strong enough in the last Dail, if they 
had risen to their opportunities, to form an Opposition 
capable of putting a strong brake on Ministers. I doubt 
whether the various sections, now that they constitute 
the majority of the House, are likely to agree any better 
or make more effective use of their strength. Labour 
not pull with the Farmers ; Redmondites differ from both; 
and the Independents, though they have gone so far as to 
nominate Major Bryan Cooper as their spokesman in chief, 
retain the right to fight each for his own hand. “ National 
atomisation,” as a Free State Minister described It, has 

no terrors for proportional representation enthusiasts, 
some of whom appear to regard it as the complete justifi- 
cation of their system. I shall be surprised if before the 
present Parliament comes to an end a good many Irishmen 
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have not drastically revised their opinions about minority 
mile and the virtues of the single transferable vote. 

It is certain as anything can be in Irish politics that 
Wr. de Valera will succeed in splitting Fianna Fail before 
the minority groups in the Dail can make up their minds 
to oust Cumann na n Gaedheal from the seats of the 
mighty. In private not a few anti-Treatyites make no 
concealment of their willingness to swallow the oath for 
the satisfaction of dishing Mr. Cosgrave in the Dail. I am 
told the question would have been raised at the party 
meetings on the eve of the opening of Parliament had not 
Mr. de Valera characteristically forestalled any develop- 
ment of this kind by proclaiming the policy to be pursued 
without giving his followers an opportunity of discussing it. 
Inanormal country his new scheme of re-opening the contro- 
versy with England, organising a tariff war against Northern 
Irland and reducing the standard of living in the twenty- 
six counties to redeem us from materialism and heighten 
our spirituality, would seal his fate as a political leader. 
Ireland, unfortunately, is not yet a normal country; and 
there is force in the arguments of those who contend that 
heavily as we should pay for the privilege of being ruled 
by Mr. de Valera, some such desperate remedy is needed 
if we are to acquire sufficient intelligence to distinguish 
between political melodrama and sane government. 


BRUTALITY 


T is easy enough to see why many people should 
dislike prize-fighting as it is at present carried on. 
Prize-fighting has become professionalised and com- 

mercialised to such a degree that its proper place seems 
to be in the music halls rather than among the sports. The 
rewards paid to prize-fighters, both in fame and in money, 
are ludicrously out of proportion to any service they 
render the community. Great cricketers and footballers 
frequently become professionals, and make a living out 
of playing games; but they are content with moderate 
rewards, like poets and clergymen. Cricket remains a 
game—a game that deceives us into the feeling that it is 
played for pleasure, not for profit—in spite of its having 
been professionalised. There is no haggling over huge 
purses before championship matches can be arranged. 
Perhaps it is absurd to object to one kind of sports- 
man’s being able to make more money than another ; 
but, at the same time, it is a sound instinct that dislikes 
seeing money playing a predominant part in sport. We 
like to see a holiday spirit maintained in games, and we 
do not like to see them made the preserve of those who 
have far more money than ourselves. Possibly, our 
objection to professional boxing is fundamentally an 
objection to the prices charged for admission. It is, we 
realise, of as little use to criticise professionalism at this 
time of day as it would be to criticise an eclipse of the 
sun; but we resent its triumphant spread. We should 
like to see more people boxing and fewer people making 
money out of it. 
To dislike some of the concomitants of a modern prize- 
fight, however, is one thing. To denounce prize-fighting 
as though it were a Savage and bestial orgy is another. 
There has been an extraordinary outpouring of violent and 
vituperative speech over the fight that took place the 
other day between Walker and Milligan—speech scarcely 
ss sanguinary than the fight itself. Sir Hall Caine led 
ry chorus with a denunciation of the fight as a “‘ debauch 
brutality.” Sir James Crichton-Browne followed with 
a onslaught on the audience as “vultures at their 
oa and declared that, when he read the report of 
fight, he exclaimed to his wife: “ Oh, for a Carlyle, 


and arresting, to denounce with righteous indigna- 





tion this sanguinary iniquity.” The fight, he said, had 
been “‘ pushed to the verge of homicide,” and he called 
sarcastically for the institution of a new kind of fighting 
between electric lay figures with arrangements for periodical 
spurts of blood from the figures “‘so as to give vraisemblance 
to the scene.” Another writer, who was apparently not 
present at the fight, declared that “‘a Spanish bull-fight 
would have been sweet in comparison.” A lady called it 
*“* hideous.” Another said it was “a terrible reflection 


on our much-vaunted civilisation and professed Christian- 
ity” that “our so-called Christian leaders and humani- 
tarians ’’ had made no protest against the fight. 
did a sportsman on the other side cry out that these 
attacks on boxing were “insulting” to the Prince of 
Wales and the Royal Family, since “‘ the Prince of Wales 
is himself a fine boxer, and on more than one occasion 
has honoured a championship contest with his presence.” 
The critics of the fight saw red, and were far beyond the 
reach of such reasonable arguments. 


In vain 


Probably it was the blood that did it. There is some- 


thing peculiarly horrible in the sight of blood. There 
have been people who fainted on seeing it flow from a 
cut finger. 
blood. If I were present at a fight, and blood began to 
flow, I should cease to enjoy the fighting. It is very 
unpleasant to see a man daubing his opponent with red 
stains all over his body with a glove that has been drenched 
by a bleeding nose. If you did not know that nobody 
was seriously hurt, you would imagine that you were 
witnessing some heathen and homicidal orgy. If you 
were honest with yourself, however, you would realise 
that it was not the brutality of the scene but the blood 
that had shocked you. 
as a rule means nothing. 
the dark and painful episodes of his career. 
minor discomfort, and probably hurts some of the spectators 
far more than it hurts the boxer. 


I myself, I confess, shrink from the sight of 


To the boxer the loss of blood 
He does not remember it among 
It is only a 


The bloodshed that took place at the Walker-Milligan 


fight was, it must be admitted, a more serious matter 
than a bleeding nose. 
split Milligan’s lip in such a fashion that, when Milligan 
fell and rolled over, blood seemed to be gushing from 
his mouth in torrents, and some who were present were 
afraid that he had received a mortal injury. The scene 
was undoubtedly one that would have horrified most of 
us, and, if such scenes were common in prize-fights, most 
of us would be reluctant to witness them. We have no 
more love for serious accidents in games than in the streets. 
No one but a Sadist could take pleasure in seeing human 
flesh gashed and bleeding. Yet the denunciation of the 
fight as a “debauch of brutality” seems to me to rest 
on the assumption that the audience was largely composed 
of Sadists who took a particular pleasure in seeing Milligan’s 
lip gashed. There can surely be no brutality in being 
spectators of an accident which no one could have foreseen. 
Otherwise all of us would have to plead guilty to brutality 
who were present at Lord’s a few days ago, when two Notts 
batsmen had to retire from the field within two minutes 
of each other owing to injuries they received from the 
Middlesex bowling. No one, however, wrote to the papers 
to denounce our inhumanity, for everybody knows that 
the spectators at a cricket match hate seeing a player 
injured. 


With his last terrific blow Walker 


Boxing, no doubt, is a more primitive sport than cricket, 


and rouses passions nearer the passions of the brute. But 
if we condemn all sports in which the primitive passions 
are displayed, we shall find ourselves condemning, not 
only boxing, but Rugby football. No one can deny that 
Rugby football is rough. No one can deny that men 
constantly get hurt when playing it. I have seen gomes 
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that had to be stopped three or four times while a player 
obviously suffering excruciating pain was rubbed and 
tugged back into something like normal life. A Rugby 
football field is a battlefield on which nobody is supposed 
to hurt anybody, but on which people inevitably get 
hurt. If you judged the game by its worst accidents, 
you would sign petitions to the Government to suppress 
it. What must Sir Hall Caine have thought when he 
read the description of the last international match between 
Ireland and Scotland—a match that was played in the mud 
during an icy blizzard, and, what with the rigour of the 
game and the rigour of the weather, resulted in two players 
being carried unconscious off the field and, if I remember 
right, in the swooning of the referee? Compared to such 
a game, an ordinary prize-fight would seem like a Sunday- 
school entertainment. And the truth is, Rugby football 
cannot be defended except on the assumption that it is 
good for young men within limits to treat one another 
violently and to take part in contests of strength and 
skill that tax human endurance to the utmost. 

There may be moral heights from which all contests for 
supremacy seem odious, but we do not live on them. We 
match team against team, man against man, horse against 
horse, and dog against dog, and we rejoice in the beauty 
of the strength and skill that triumphs in the contest. 
It would, no doubt, be better for the race if we could 
devote ourselves entirely to intellectual and spiritual 
pursuits, but that for most of us is not the alternative 
to strenuous pastimes. If boys and young men give up 
Rugby football, it will scarcely be in order to study Hours 
with the Mystics or to lead the lives of holy hermits. Games 
are the alternative, not to a better kind of employment, 
but to a worse kind of idleness. They are among the most 
innocent means of enjoying life and of making it dramatic. 
It is true that the contest of Hamlet with destiny affords 
us infinitely richer pleasure than a contest between Walker 
and Milligan; but we cannot always be reading or seeing 
Hamlet, and we do not enjoy Shakespeare the less for 
admiring the power of Walker or the courage of Milligan. 
Moreover, if you are going to call any contest brutal, 
surely the contest in Hamlet and in King Lear is a bloodier 
affair even than a prize-fight. It would be easy to attack 
all tragedies as “‘ degrading exhibitions” on the ground 
that the audience enjoys watching the struggles of human 
beings, knowing that they are doomed to end in death 
and pain. Everybody realises, however, that the spectators 
at a tragedy enjoy, not the homicides and suicides that 
are so essential a part of it, but the spectacle of the spirit 
of man heroic even in defeat. 

And I am sure that it is the splendour of the body and 
spirit of man that makes all the world excited about a 
great boxing-contest. No one would pay sixpence merely 
in order to see one man “ punishing” another, as the 
phrase is, unless there were skill and courage to make the 
punishment given and the punishment received beautiful. 
One may conceivably be mistaken in thinking the muscles 
and frame of a boxer beautiful, but, magnificently used, 
they represent an ideal of strength and power that all 
men desire. Here is something human disciplined till it 
has become something almost more than human, and the 
race of man seems nobler when we see it. Boxing and 
football bring the elation of poetry—not the best poetry, 
but still quite tolerable poetry—into the ordinary man’s 
life. He enjoys them with all the better conscience 
because he knows that they are both far less dangerous 
than they appear to be, and that the ordinary boxer, 
far from being butchered to make a spectator’s holiday, 
runs considerably less risk of injury than a railway worker 
or a motorist. Boxing can no more be justly condemned 
because of Milligan’s battering and his gashed lip than 
horse-racing can be condemned because Humorist died 


ee 


as the result of his desperate effort to win the 

If we condemned everything in which horrifying acci 
occur, we should never allow a cathedral to be built, ang 
we should have to put an end alike to motoring, moyp. 


taineering and flying. Y. y, 


THE LONDON. CLINIC 


“Tre purpose of this article is strictly practical 
¥draw attention to a superb institution, well w 
“of the Metropolis, urgently needed and practic lly 
unknown, even in Westminster itself. But some genenj 
considerations are appropriate before I describe what th 
British Humane Association has generously placed at the 
disposal of the less well-to-do and the actually poor of this 
vast city of London. 

The evidence regarding the value of ultra-violet radiations 
has been steadily accumulating for many years and is noy 
indisputable. Nearly six years have passed since I begun, 
in these columns, a series of articles on the meaning of 
Leysin, the now world-famous centre of heliotherapy, 
established by Dr. Rollier. The cures there effects 
were a new argument against the smoke of our cities and 
for effective legislation against it. But the new Ac, 
which came into force last week, gives so little and close 
the door to so much that any hope of gaining access for 
enough ultra-violet sunlight to our urban children and 
citizens generally, for many long years to come, must bk 
abandoned. We therefore are required to take stock of 
our resources of artificial sunlight, which is the next best 
thing. 

These resources are at present meagre in the extreme. 
The well-to-do can visit a specialist, at least in Londo 
and one or two other cities, and use his time for half-an- 
hour, part or all of which is spent under a lamp: and this 
will cost a guinea. Treatment thus maintained, say every 
other day for months, is costly and inaccessible to all but 
the very few. Failing the costly specialist, there remains 
only the light department of some general hospital. Al 
the large hospitals are now setting up such departments, 
but the initial cost is very formidable, and the accommo 
dation generally scanty and crowded. Too often a cella 
in the basement serves as the “ Sunlight Clinic,” to the 
unbounded astonishment of foreign clinicians from th 
Alps or the Mediterranean. At several maternity and child 
welfare centres lamps are now in use, thanks to special 
efforts or exceptional personal generosity ; but the Ministry 
of Health surveys requests along these lines with not uw 
reasonable caution, considering the very heavy cost 
installation and maintenance, and the probability that 
many existing types of lamp may be soon superseded in 
respect of efficiency and economy. 

Now comes the London Clinic in Ranelagh Road, $.W, 
created out of a derelict warehouse by the munificence 
enterprise of the British Humane Association. The ides 
was to provide a centre for all the kinds of physical as ds 
tinguished from chemical treatment, which have sprung into 
importance in recent years. Drugs have for the most part 
been found out. Something must be done for patients who 
cannot be sent to foreign spas. Here is the field for massage, 
for all kinds of electrical treament, for the a ane 
heat by the method called diathermy, and above all, for 
irradiation by ultra-violet light. These things require 
much room, formidably expensive installations, 
numbers of trained nurses. The voluntary hospitals rt 
at their wits’ end how to live at all, and whilst they have 
close their wards for economy’s sake in the face os 
waiting lists, they cannot contemplate adequate provis 
for these costly new means of treatment. The - 
Humane Association, however, has spent thirty 
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thousand pounds, as I am informed, upon the establishment 
of a place which far surpasses anything I have seen else- 
where, either in this country or abroad. Of course I do not 

that it outshines the Finsen Institute in Copenhagen 
which has many wards for in-patients and a fine research 
department. The London Clinic is not exactly a hospital, 
nor has research been aimed at: but its equipment as a 
phototherapeutic clinic is the finest yet in existence. Far 
more room is available than the Finsen Institute provides 
for out-patients. Even the accommodation at the Home for 
Hebrew Infants in New York is surpassed so far as light 
treatment is concerned. 

There are very large numbers of lamps, of many patterns ; 
dozens of these lamps have not yet been unpacked, for the 
incredible reason which we sball later consider. There is a 
large staff of trained nurses to use the lamps. The honorary 
medical director is a leading expert of vast experience, 
who treated twenty-five thousand soldiers by phototherapy 
during the war. All the rooms are large and light and 
siry. The peculiar requirements of British prudery have 
been fully met; there is a long series of commodious 
cubicles running right along the principal room like the 
dressing-rooms in a good swimming-bath; and there the 
patients can undress and dress in entire privacy. Bathing 
slips are provided and reserved for all patients. Along the 
wall opposite the line of cubicles is a series of elaborately 
equipped shower baths, with hot and cold water, the 

and couches being arranged between the cubicles 
and the baths. There are lifts for patients who find the 
stairs trying; there is a well-equipped kitchen and dining- 
room; laundry devices and so forth. Here I say nothing 
of the various rooms devoted to diathermy or electrical 
treatments which are outside my special field of study. In 
any ease, the plain fact is that the London Clinic is the 
finest place of the kind anywhere to be found. 

But, incomprehensible though the fact be, it has scarcely 
any patients. It could deal with a thousand cases a day— 
say, three times as many as pass daily through the Queen 
Alexandra Light Department at the London Hospital. 
When I was there the other morning I saw two patients, 
and twenty is a considerable number for a day. The slums 
of Westminster are notorious and contain immense numbers 
of rickety children. The London Clinic could be multiplied 
& hundredfold without meeting the needs of the children 
of Westminster alone for ultra-violet light. Letters reach 
me every day from London and all parts of the country, 
asking where artificial sunlight treatment can be obtained 
at reasonable cost. The London Clinic is prepared to treat 
patients who can afford to pay a small fee, such as five 
shillings ; and also to treat a thousand patients a day who 
cannot pay at all. Meanwhile, for all the use that is being 
made of it, the London Clinic might almost as well be not 
on the banks but at the bottom of the Thames. 

_ Practitioners of medicine, parents of ailing children, 
stitutions for children, authorities in charge of schools for 
physically defective children, especially the pre-tuberculous 
we could save and do not save, private persons of 
scanty means who need physical treatment but cannot pay 
& guinea a time—these are some of the persons whose 
attention I draw to the London Clinic. To them I may add 
Persons who are about to set up artificial sunlight clinics 
anywhere, for they should not do so without seeing what 
has been done at Ranelagh Road by the generosity and 
u forethought of the British Humane Association. 
luirers should, of course, address the Secretary and not 

Present writer, who is simply an admiring visitor, per- 

rang nd interested in another society, but impelled by what 
oe ye pt the ey of a splendid 
—it was o opene ear—eager to 
do good work and lacking # es but inh. 
LEws. 








THE AMERICAN TOURIST IN 
ENGLAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HEN it was announced at the end of last 
summer that the total number of Americans 
visiting France was not far short of 200,000, 
a London journal identified with one of the Anglo-American 
leagues of friendship observed that there was no reason 
why all of them should not come to England and make 
a holiday stay, instead of either avoiding this country or 
merely dashing through it. To this a great many Americans 
would reply that the reasons against coming are numerous 
and perfectly good, while, on the other hand, not a few 
English people would say that, as things are, Americans 
come in numbers more than sufficient to prove their interest 
in the Old Home. The question involved here is obviously 
one of international concern; and as, year after year, the 
Atlantic passenger fleet is expanding, it should be worth 
while to attempt a short statement of the American point 
of view, to give, in a word, the American reply to the 
Come-to-Britain appeal. 

It seems at first glance absurd to say that anyone in 
England should raise the cry for more American tourists, 
since for at least two months after the middle of June 
they disembark at the English ports by the thousand every 
day. They fill the hotels of Central London and swarm 
in the shopping centres. They trail in companies through 
the Abbey, and besiege the House of Commons. The 
** Cheshire Cheese ” thrivesonthem. The English-Speaking 
Union provides them with passes to country houses and 
gardens. Oxford and Chester, Canterbury and Stratford- 
on-Avon abound with them. They rush through the 
lanes of Devonshire and along the roads of the Lake 
District and the Scott country. There is no shrine or 
beauty spot where their voice is not heard. So manifest 
and insistent, indeed, are they that very many of our 
fellow-countrymen refuse to believe the reiterated assertion 
that the American tourist is not visiting England as he 
is visiting France, Italy and Switzerland, or that there 
exist societies and agencies devoted to the serious business 
of enlarging the annual American invasion of Britain. 

Such, however, is the truth; and we may be sure that 
those who are particularly interested in the tourist traffic 
will continue to lament that the Americanisation of Paris 
should have been carried so much further than the 
Americanisation of London, that Americans should be 
spreading more and more over the holiday lands of Europe, 
and that the steamship companies should be steadily 
increasing their direct services between the United States 
and the ports of Western Europe and the Mediterranean, - 
thereby causing a steady increase in the flow of American 
gold to the Continent and a relative reduction in the 
tourist tribute to our own country. In estimating the 
reasons for these divergent streams of traffic, at least 
four main factors are, I suggest, to be considered. 

First, there is the concrete and urgent matter of currency. 
The pound sterling looks the dollar straight in the eye. 
The low exchanges of France and Italy are an irresistible 
attraction, and for eight years they have been so. It 
should be remembered that the large and steady increase 
of Americans voyaging eastward is made up chiefly of 
people with small incomes—especially college graduates, 
educationists and youngish business men and women, 
among whom the travel agencies maintain the most 
vigorous propagandist activity. These people want full 
value for their money, and are apt to think that a few 
days in England is the utmost they can afford. 

Secondly, there is the fact that, for all her romantic 
countryside and beautiful holiday grounds, England 
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undeniably offers to the American tourist a restricted 
field. In the lake and mountain regions of the United 
States and Canada he is accustomed to an unlimited 
range of inns and camps, while Continental Europe offers 
him a variety of scene and circumstance with which we 
cannot compete. If the West Country and the Lakes are 
there for the motorist, their housing resources, like those 
of the entire sea coast, are absorbed by our own people, 
as the English middle classes know to their cost. To 
those who argue that the holiday places of Britain could 
provide for an additional hundred thousand tourists 
coming from a country with much more exacting standards 
of equipment, the answer is simply that there would be 
nowhere to put them. 

This brings me to the third point, which is perhaps first 
in importance: I refer to the demand on the part of the 
American tourist for the largest attainable element of 
change in travel. The overwhelming fact of present-day 
America, for city dweller and denizen of the small town 
alike, is “‘ uniformity.”” America, as the saying is, lives 
on Main Street, and Main Street is the same everywhere 
between the Pacific and the Atlantic. For an ever- 
increasing host of Americans, especially the young men 
and women coming out of the colleges and the com- 
paratively well-to-do business people, Europe stands for 
an immense and ardently desired escape, an opportunity 
for social change, and for the indulgence of certain instincts 
upon which in the United States both law and custom 
have imposed a ban. This factor, of course, has become 
enormously more significant since the establishment of 
national Prohibition and the coming to Europe of two 
million American soldiers in the last year of the war. The 
older Puritan America is confronted to-day with an 
immense movement of moral insurgency; and in the 
imagination of the young insurgents it is France, and 
not England, that stands for the idea of release. Paris 
is the one city of all others where the lid most naturally 
and safely flies off; and against that fact there is no 
arguing. Moreover, apart from the attractions of the 
international centre of pleasure, there is the stimulating 
contrast between the cities of Continental Europe and 
those of modern England. In the mind of the foreign 
visitor, and especially of the American, the unique per- 
fection of England lies in its countryside, and in a dozen 
little cathedral and university towns. For the American 
on the Continent, as indeed for the Englishman, there is 
an endlessly varied fascination in the historic sights and 
common life of hundreds of cities, modern no less than 
ancient. They make, as we know, an essential part of 
the tourist itinerary—from the cities of Belgium and 
Germany to those of the Mediterranean shore. No one 
hitherto has discovered the American who, with no business 
to transact, has resolved to make a tour among such 
centres of English enterprise and beauty as Manchester 
and Nottingham, Birmingham, Leeds and Leicester. 


Fourthly, there is the all-important matter of hotels 
and service, including food and drink. The present-day 
American is accustomed to a standardised efficiency and 
luxury in hotels which leads him to form uncomplimentary 
conclusions about the hostelries and private hotels of 
England, and to express those conclusions in a fashion 
that provokes reprisals. As a rule he is a regular three- 
mealer, with an increasing preference for a light breakfast. 
He adjusts himself without much difficulty to the Conti- 
nental system. Towards the English system he adopts an 
attitude which too often is an extremely impolite version 
of the attitude displayed, with amused tolerance, in the 
letters of Ambassador Page. He has always been told 
that English cooking is the worst in the world, and if his 
financial resources are limited, he probably finds enough in 





——, 


the experiences at the port of debarkation and at jj, 
first place of call to support the familiar libel. 

I turn now to a question of perennial interest—g, 
personality and ways of the American tourist and whg 
he would call his “‘ reaction ” to England and the English, 
The other day Mr. Sinclair Lewis made a contribution tp 
this subject in the form of a dialogue between the son of 
his hero, George F. Babbitt, and a scion of the house of 
Forsyte. In this amusing colloquy the American denouneej 
his fellow-countrymen as the most insufferable of gj 
voyagers, while Mr. Galsworthy’s young man maintainej 
that they were quite decent by comparison with “th 
itinerant Briton and his ferocious mate.”” Babbitt assertej 
that the unendurable thing about the Americans was no 
so much their brag as the fact that they were “ so egjj. 
eyed, so contemptuous,” with the contempt “ that angen 
one in the way they tilt their cigars.” To this accusation 
Nigel Forsyte retorts that the Briton is “of all rover 
the most intimidating.” The American is loud ani 
ignorant; he is actually terrified, but at bottom 
is genial, and you can get at him. The English people in 
the hotel lounge are silent, “‘ not because of good manner, 
but because thus they can be more superior and offensive,” 
They dress for dinner merely in order to annoy. On 
glance from a supercilious English eye, Forsyte suggested, 
was sufficient to cow any gathering of American and Conti- 
nental tourists. 
~ Mr. Sinclair Lewis, of course, has “‘ his own heightened 
and telling way of putting things,” but on the English 
side of this dialogue he is near enough to a summary of 
the universal complaint that is brought against a certain 
class of people in England. Americans, especially those 
of the older Anglo-Saxon stocks, are apt to deplore, without 
reserve, the manners of their own people, and to find 
no little to grumble at in the behaviour of the privileged 
classes in England, while at the same time delighting in 
the manners of English shopkeepers, hotel employees and 
artisans; to exclaim, for instance, over the marks of 
personal respect spontaneously rendered, and, as one said 
to me this summer, over the quiet and universal “ Thank 
you ” that is chanted over the land. 

All this, repeated by countless appreciative visitors, is 
agreeable enough; but it is usually accompanied with 
comments of a less flattering kind upon other aspects of 
England as presented to the American visitor. The latest 
New Yorker with whom I discussed the inexhaustible 
topic displayed his ingenuity by drawing a detailed con- 
trast between the excellence of nearly all the person 
services enjoyed by the foreign visitor and what be 
described as the staggering inefficiency of the English 
social machine, with its strange lagging behind, n0t 
America only, but virtually all the countries of Westem 
Europe. The sum of it seemed to be that we posses 
the most delectable country in the world and, on th 
whole, the nicest common folk; but that, as competiton 
with our neighbours, those skilful exploiters of th 
American tourist across the Channel, we can hardly b& 
said to count. 


Correspondence 


“INSECTS AND MEN” 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. Ae 
Sir,—Mr. Stonier and M. Maeterlinck in their discussion i 
the life of White Ants seem to a mere biologist very wide of t 
mark. They have both made the common mistake of nas 
in lower animals for qualities which are not there—qualities 
our own which it is our almost universal tendency to project 
into other creatures. : a 
The fundamental distinction between any termite, bee 
ant community and our own is that their division of la 
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is based upon inherited physical differences and, in the mental 

mainly upon reflex and instinct; while ours is based 
upon the results of learning and experience, and hardly if at all 
upon inherited instinctive or bodily differences. In other 
words, mental plasticity is the secret of ours, predetermined 
mental and physical specialisation and fixity the secret of theirs. 

The fallacies arising from a neglect of this difference may be 
illustrated by a couple of phrases from the review. The termite 
workers are unable to digest cellulose : they, therefore, “ entrust 
the business”’ to the symbiotic protozoa in their intestine. 
They no more “entrust” it to them than we “ entrust” the 
business of our digestion to our gastric and pancreatic enzymes. 
The whole business in both cases is automatic, predetermined, 
completely different from a man entrusting a duty to a sub- 
ordinate. The same is true of his remark that the workers 
“have denied their sex by a voluntary or at least an unresisted 
astration.” No termite could envisage or comprehend a 
yoluntary castration, and there can be no more question of 
their resisting it or not, than of a cell of our epidermis resisting 
the automatic forces which transform it into horny scurf and 
sacrifice it for the good of the body as a whole. 

One difference correlated with this fixity your reviewer has 
not mentioned—tthere are thousands of species of termite, 
only one species of man. 

The human species for its biological success has relied upon 
its mental plasticity and upon the consequent building-up of 
a permanent tradition by means of which experience is accumu- 
lated from generation to generation by other channels than those 
of physical heredity. Once it is realised that no other organism, 
whether termite, bee, dog or ape, possesses a permanent tradition, 
the futility of drawing conclusions from insect to human society 
is apparent.— Yours, etc., Juan S. Huxiey. 

King’s College, 

London. 

[Professor Huxley’s main point seems to rest upon an assump- 
tion which the ‘* Behaviourists”’ at any rate would emphatically 
deny. He suggests that the human species alone acts by reason 
on a basis of accumulated knowledge. Well, it may seem to 
be so—our indestructible sense of personal freewill makes it 
seem to be so. But do we really in the mass act more sensibly 
or more freely than bees? Are not the mass actions of the 
English—or of the Siamese—-as easily predictable as those of 
thetermites ? The individual bee may choose this flower or that, 
but the life of the hive runs in a predestined groove. Is that 
very different from what we are able to observe of human 
society? These questions have never been satisfactorily 
answered. Professor Huxley seems to us light-heartedly to beg 
them all. Personally convinced that we are not automatons, 
he does not seem to consider the practical possibility that our 
capacity for rational and deliberate behaviour as a society, 
since in practice it remains unexercised, has never been a truly 
significant factor in human development.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE INDUSTRIAL COURT 
To the Editor of Tae New STaTEsMAN. 


Sre,—In the article “* How Not to Prevent Strikes ” contained 
in your issue of July 2nd, 1927, the following appears : 


For the Industrial Court, while nominally an independent 
body, reaching its own decisions, is also part of a Government 
Department, and can scarcely be wholly unamenable to the 
Government’s views. 

Speaking on behalf of ourselves and the members of the 
Court, we desire to say that the Industrial Court,is not nominally, 
but is entirely, an independent body. Further, it is not the fact 
that the Industrial Court is part of a Government Department. 
At no time, either directly or indirectly, has the Government 
ever sought to influence the decisions of the Court in any way.— 
Yours, etc. 

Witr1am W. MACKENZIE, 
President of the Industrial Court, 1919-1926. 
Haroip Morris, 
- President of the Industrial Court. 
5 Old Palace Yard, S.W. 1. 


THE RENTS ACT 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTEsMAN. 


Sm,—Your paragra i 

ph recommending that the Act should 
be renewed for a further two years makes no reference to the 
extent ‘that its provisions are abused. Here is a concrete 
llustration. About eight or ten years ago a firm in the middle 





of London bought three derelict buildings adjoining its own. 
They were purchased for demolition and the erection of a 
modern building at the earliest possible moment. One of the 
buildings was vacant, and was let at a nominal rental on the 
understanding that possession could be secured at any time 
on a month’s notice being given. The tenant took the premises 
knowing that it was a temporary arrangement, and that they 
were to be vacated immediately rebuilding was practicable. 

As the result of the Act the tenant is not only still in 
possession but is able to sublet individual rooms (nominally 
furnished) at more than the rent of the whole building. Further- 
more, the premises being admittedly derelict, the tenant has 
been able to compel the landlord (through the sanitary inspector 
and district surveyor) to spend more than the rent in “* keeping 
up” a building only fit to be pulled down. 

The sanitary inspector refuses to condemn the building 
(“we condemn nothing these days”’), so that rebuilding is 
out of the question unless the landlord is willing to pay a fancy 
price to buy out the vested interest given to the tenant by 
the Act. 

Apart from the question whether it is in the general interest 
that derelict property should be preserved in the centre of 
London, is it necessary or wise that the Act should be renewed 
in a form that enables people to profiteer out of it? There 
would be no difficulty in finding other instances similar to 
the one cited above.—Yours, etc., 

July 4th. STANLEY UNWIN. 


[There exist, no doubt, under the Rents Act a good many 
of these anomalous injustices, but is it desirable that they 
should be remedied by a step which would place hundreds of 
thousands of bona fide tenants at the mercy of rack-renting 
landlords? To make a legally valid distinction between the 
normal case and the hard case seems to be beyond the wit of 
our parliamentary draughtsmen. Meanwhile the few must 
suffer for the sake of the many.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE SPELLING OF RUSSIAN NAMES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—If all who write to you on the above subject would first 
acquaint themselves with the scheme advised by Sir Paul 
Vinogradov, Dr. Hagberg Wright, and their distinguished col- 
leagues of the British Academy, space would be saved and much 
confusion avoided. It seems unreasonable for people to write 
to you week by week to ask for information which is clearly set 
out in an easily obtainable sixpenny pamphlet, from which 
* Tournebroche ” might have seen that in that scheme “ ch” 
always stands for the single Russian letter he wishes to denote 
by “tch.” The advantage of using two letters instead of three 
is obvious. He would also see that “‘ h ” for “ kh ” was rejected 
because in such words as skhodit it is quite impossible. 

Mr. Flint still asks us to reject the spelling of Tolstoy’s name 
adopted by that author himself, by his family, by the Tolstoy 
Society, by the British Academy, and by the publishers of all 
the best English editions of his works ; but he does not seem to 
be quite sure how he would himself have us spell it. He first 
made it “* Tolstol,” and he now says: “ It is Tolstol, or Tolstoi 
if you like.” The above-mentioned authorities consider that 
the diphthong in question should akeays be represented by 
“‘ oy,” and the fact that that spelling also indicates the correct 
pronunciation does not present itself to their minds as an ob- 
jection. 

Mr. Sidney Jerrold is right as to the desirability of indicating 
the tonic accent on Russian names, but, as this is not done in 
Russian, English writers are often in doubt as to where it should 
be placed and by misplacing it they may make confusion worse 
confounded.—Yours, etc., 


June 28th. AYLMER MAUDE. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—* Tournebroche,”” before accusing me of missing the 
point should have made sure that he was not missing it himself. 
When I said that we do not write Pwangcarray, my point was 
that the pronunciation of Russian words has nothing whatever 
to do with the transliteration of Russian letters. In fact, 
“* Tournebroche’s”’ contribution to this argument further 
confuses the issue. “ Transliteration,” he says, “‘ should be 


effected in letters or combinations of letters that always have 
the same values,” and he proceeds to examine the combination 
ch, ending with a plea for ich. Now, the common pronunciation 
of ch is as in chat. Where it is pronounced differently, it is 
For simplicity’s 


mostly, if not always, in words of foreign origin. 
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sake, therefore, let us keep to ch for the transliteration of 
Russian. Otherwise, you have such oddities as Tchitcherin. 
This is not English. You have no English words beginning 
with ich, and, in words like watch, the t, I think, is an etymological 
interloper. Moreover, if you are going to attempt to transliterate 
Russian with letters or combinations of letters that always 
have the same values, you are either going to make transliteration 
impossible, or you are going to produce monstrosities. Simplicity, 
commonsense and reasonableness are what we want, and letters 
or combinations of letters that always have the same values for 
Russian transliteration. You cannot ask for more. This is 
the simple Russian alphabet of to-day (as reformed by the 
Bolshevists) :— 

Consonants: b, v, g, d, (zh), z, k, 1, m, n, p, r, 8, t, f, (kh), 
ts, ch, sh, shch. 

Vowels : a, e, i, 0, u, (y), (é), (iu), (ia). 

Semi-vowels : 1, (’), (‘). 

I have put brackets round the only letters about which 
there can be any discussion. Zh is by analogy with sh; it 
is the French j. Kh is for the ch sound in loch. “ Tourne- 
broche’s”’ plea for h falls, even by his own principle. The 
Russian word for Easter, for instance, in his spelling, would 
be Pasha, instead of Paskha. The y is for the Russian ery ; it 
is a universal convention; the é for the Russian e that is 
pronounced like ay, the other Russian e being like yay; the 
iu is for the letter sounding like you, and the ia for that sounding 
like yah. As for the “‘ apostrophes,” the ’ is for the soft sign 
and the ‘ for the hard sign; and in support of these I may say 
that the Bolshevists themselves now use ‘ for the hard sign, 
when, in syllables at the beginning of words, they indicate it. 
In practice, the ‘ (hard sign) would never, I think, be used in 
transliterating Russian proper names; but the ’ (soft sign) 
is very important. And now I leave the field open to Mr. 
Aylmer Maude for a further explanation to hoy polloy.— 
Yours, etc., F. S. Furnt. 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As uniformity in the spelling of Russian names would 
largely benefit the ordinary non-Russian-speaking person, may 
I, as one of these, say a few words? 

Before getting our printers to adopt any particular system 
of transliteration, we must have the assurance of Russian 
scholars that such a system is not only as simple as possible, 
but also consistent throughout. 

With regard to the actual details, I do not think, like many 
of your correspondents, that an essential prerequisite is that 
we should be able, without having devoted any study to the 
subject, to see how to pronounce any given proper noun. 
Though that would be very helpful, it must be rejected wherever 
it conflicts with the other requirements. As a matter of fact, 
we do not normally expect it. Foreign languages such as 
Polish, Croatian, Finnish and Irish, about which few of us 
know anything, are always rendered in our texts just as they 
are in their own countries, simply because they happen to 
have a Latin alphabet. Yet no one objects to being thus left 
in the dark! When we come to a language which must be 
transliterated on account of its unfamiliar alphabet, we have 
an incidental opportunity to render its sounds into English. 
Here, again, though, it is entirely a question of convenience. 
If the English alphabetic system offered a tolerably good 
phonetic framework, we might be able to achieve this. As 
it is, English is so notoriously full of alternatives and ambiguities 
and arbitrary devices that we have already universally accepted 
the “‘ continental” value of the vowels in transliteration of 
Arabic and other languages, while we are quite inured to strange 
diacritical marks. It is still possible, however, to preserve in 
transliteration much linguistic information, by adopting the 
principle already advocated, namely, to render into English 
each Russian letter, or digraph, if there is such a thing, by a 
definite letter or group of letters, chosen primarily for their 
distinctness and general convenience, and only secondarily, 
where opportunity offers, for their phonetic correspondence 
(if any). There is only one case where this rule should not be 
adhered to. Where Russian contains anomalies of spelling, 
these can exist surely only for the same reason that such 
anomalies exist in English, namely, the force of convention 
and tradition. As soon as they are transliterated this reason 
vanishes, and to preserve them instead of substituting more 
logical forms would be ridiculous. A Russian would not give 


a letter-for-letter rendering of, say, Cholmondeley into his 
language ; at least, let us hope not. Yet nobody has assured 
us of the provision against this in the British Academy’s scheme. 
—Yours, ete., 

June 25th. 


Ivan TupDov. 
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A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE 


To the Editor of THe NEw STaTEsMAN. 


Str,—My attention has been drawn to a letter by the 
Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair, President of the Inte. 
national Council of Women, which appeared in your issue 
of June 25th, asking where and when the International 
of Women expressed agreement with the policy of the Society 
for the Prevention of Venereal Disease. 

The policy of the Society for the Prevention of Venere 
Disease as published in 1920, is :— 

(1) To instruct the public as to (a) the great importance of 
self-disinfection at the time of exposure to risk as a preventiye 
of venereal disease, and (b) the methods of application of such 
disinfectant. 

(2) That such instruction should only be given to men aboye 
the age of eighteen, to adult women on demand, and to 
persons in special cases at the discretion of those responsible for 
their welfare. 

(3) To ensure the sale of the disinfectants required, together 
with full instructions to such persons, but to such persons only, 

(4) That instruction regarding the nature and application of 
such disinfectants should be conveyed to such persons; 

1. By leaflets supplied (a) with the disinfectants at the time of 

sale, and (b) by attendants at public conveniences on demand, 

2. By lectures. 

8. By Medical Officers of Venereal Clinics. 

4. By Officers or Officials in charge of Naval, Military and industrial 

units. 

Page 9, of a report written by Mme. Dr. Thuillier-Landry 
and by Mme. Dr. Montreuill-Strauss entitled: ‘‘ The Crusade 
against Venereal Diseases,”’ issued by the International Council 
of Women, and approved by the Executive Committee of the 
International Council of Women at the Hague in May, 1922, 
states :— 

We think it is quite justifiable that the means of individual 
prophylaxis should be within reach of all either by centres of 
disinfection or by the sale of individual packets . . . but such 
methods should be explained only in lectures or scientific pamphlets. 


Previous to the publication of this report by the International 
Council of Women a widespread controversy had taken place, 
both in medical and lay journals in regard to the so-called 
** packet system,” in which the Society for the Prevention of 
Veneral Disease had always maintained the attitude set forth 
in their policy, and we have always concluded that the sentence 
quoted gave the official endorsement of the International 
Council of Women to our policy.—Yours, etc., 

H. WaANSEY BayYLy, 
Hon. Sec. S.P.V.D. 


“THE SPOOK SONATA” 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—It would be interesting to know whether your readers 
who saw Strindberg’s Spook Sonata agree with Mr. Turner's 
very favourable opinion of it. I went with a perfectly open 
mind, but with the best will in the world I could only account 
for the production of the play by supposing that it is interesting 
as a curious and immature effort towards a new form. 

Careful reading of Mr. Turner’s essay has left me wondering 
why he thinks that the play “ reveals an energy of intelligence 
and emotion which ought to place its author among the great 
dramatists of the world.” The reasons he gives are shaded-off 
and qualified, and at the end of each paragraph he seems to 
take away the praise he first thought of. I notice that he says 
the play cannot be described, but he does not even attempt 
to say what merits he finds in the story, situation, discussion 
or whatever the plot is called nowadays. One would not 
suspect Mr. Turner of a tendency to accept on authority, but 
can it really be that he finds great intelligence and emotion 2 
the conspiratorial supper party in Act II. (reminiscent 
Dickens at his gloomiest and worse) or in the third act anything 
but a grotesque parody of the rest of the play? In short, § 
not most of it nonsense ? 

It may be that I am doing Mr. Turner an injustice, pe 
says that the manner of the Spook Sonata is more importan 
than the matter. Bearing in mind his passage about intelligence 
and emotion and the great dramatists of the world, it seems 
legitimate to infer that the manner must be very good wy 
Nevertheless, let anyone read Mr. Turner and try to find 
the real reason why he praises the manner, or better still, let 
anyone who saw the play say what there is about the manner 
(if he can separate it from the matter) which appears to 
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to be strikingly distinguished. Such a test might go some Weren’t they a bit too fine, even for Flo? Dolly pressed 


distance towards restoring our sense of the absurd in art, or, 
on the other hand, it might prove me to be in a hopeless 
minority about this play, in which case I will keep silence.— 
Yours, etc., Hector Munro. 


July 4th. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 
Sm,—I wonder that W. W.., in his fine defence of the English 
, should make use of the Scotticism ‘ Scotsman,” 
which surely came from beyond Hadrian’s Wall, and that not 
very many years ago. If I am wrong, I shall be glad to be 
enlightened. I take it that “ Scots” is a contraction of N.B. 
* §eottis,’ as “ Scotch” is a contraction of “* Scottish.” If 
we are to say “ Scots,” why not also “ Englis,” “ Frens,” 
“Duts,” etc. ? Shall we be expected henceforth to ask for a 


“double Scots please ” ?—Yours, etc., 
E, TRENCHAM. 


Harvington. 


BEN JONSON 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm—I should not have thought of offering any comment 
upon your valuable notice of the new Jonson, were it not that 
your critic gives me credit which is not my due. Mr. Simpson 
and I are co-editors in the entire edition, But, as was indicated 
in the preface to the first volume, while the biographical and 
literary work was chiefly in the hands of the one editor, the 
text, textual criticism, and commentary are entirely in the 
hands of the other. The praise you justly bestow upon this 
third volume belongs, then, entirely to Mr. Simpson. 

And while I am not insensible to the kindness of your allusion 
to me at the close, I cannot share (as Browning obviously did 
not share) the implied disdain for the occupation of “ settling 
Hoti’s business.”” On the contrary, I regard with the deepest 
admiration my good friend and colleague Mr. Simpson’s impec- 
cable mastery of these matters—as of many other matters, 
proper to the scholar and the humanist, which lay outside the 
limited field chosen for tillage by the buried but immortal 
“ Grammarian.”’—Yours, etc., 

C. H. Herrorp. 


Miscellany 
A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS 


y HEN I’m sixteen I'll try for to get into Lyons’ 
or the A.B.C.,” Flo used to say. “ Then 
you'll see if I don’t get a pair of silk stockings 

inside a month. Not ’arf I won’t!” 

But as yet she was only fifteen, and she had to go each 
morning at eight o’clock to a pull-up for carmen not far 
from the Elephant. There she scrubbed the floor and 
washed the pots and helped with the waiting in the rush 
hours; and though she earned ten shillings a week, it 
somehow did not go very far. For there was the family 
purse to remember as well as the Sick and Burial Club, 
the Christmas Club, pocket money for herself, Dolly and 
Joe, and the “after” for Sunday dinner, which, even if 
it were only stewed apples or custard pudding, seldom 
cost her less than fourpence. Flo tried hard to save up 
for the silk stockings, but it could not be done. 

“ Get some ’fishul ones,” Dolly advised her one morning. 
“Susie Buckle’s got some beauties at one-eleven-three.” 

““Fishul stockings nuffin’,” Flo answered, pulling on her 
cotton ones which, though they were of the shade of the 
moment, she detested. ‘’Fishul stockings is cheap and 


scrubby. I want silk ‘uns, all soft ’n nice, so’s to make 
you feel ’appy ’n comforb’le inside of you. You bet I'll 
get some afore I’m much older.” 

Flo in silk stockings! Flo, the dispenser of ends of 
scented soap tablets and twopences—in silk stockings ! 


her fingers on to her eyelids to try to visualise her big 

sister with silk-clad legs. 

“I can see you, Flo,” she shouted. 
*em on your legs.” 

“See what ?” 

“You in silk stockin’s. Not very clear, a bit red ’n 
foggy like, but yer legs and the stockin’s as clear as 
clear, ’n Bill lookin’ at you ’n smilin’.” 

Flo burst out laughing, blushed at the mention of Bill 
and advised her little sister to get up and not be late for 
school, All the same, she went out in the best of tempers, 
humming to herself, and smiling whenever she thought 
of Dolly and her funny ways. Silk stockings, indeed ! 
Hadn’t she enough to be glad about? Wasn’t Dolly the 
decentest little kid, and Joe too? Even her step-mother, 
who was glum and mopish, was as good as good. She 
washed up in a great hotel every day from four to twelve 
midnight, while Flo’s father, who had only his dole to 
rely upon, helped in the house, did the shopping and 
held the family purse. Dad, with his white hair and 
his steel-rimmed spectacles, looked like a duke, no less, 
and Dolly might be thin and white but she was a smart 
kid, not ‘arf. She made you larf, she did. . . . 

Flo danced into the pull-up like a ray of sunshine. 

“Ello, pieface,” shouted the heir to the business, a 
freckled, ginger-headed boy of twelve. 

“Ow, Flo ”’—his slatternly mother appeared, bursting 
out of her dress, hitching it on at the shoulder with one 
hand and putting the finishing touches to her hair with 
the other—‘* Ow, Flo. I dunno what you'll say. I got 
a job for you. There’s a lidy over the water—leastways 
it’s Lizzie "Ubbard’s cousin’s wife, Mrs. Gregson, ’as a fish 
*n chip shop in the Euston Road what ’er ’usband ’elps 
’er in at night as ’e ought. She’s got twins and can’t get 
about, not for a day or two, ’n the ’ouse is a picksher. 
Wants me to let you go up and do fer ’er fer a day, ’n 
she'll give yer ’arf-a-crahn. I can make shift ‘ere with 
Tommy fer to-d’y. Wodyer s’y, Flo? Eh?” 

Flo was delighted. She skipped off to the Elephant, 
got the front seat on the top of a *bus and was transported 
to the Euston Road and the fish shop. Mrs. Gregson was 
a lady—that is, instead of having two rooms, which was 
considered rather swell behind the Walworth Road, she 
had a house with only the top floor let off to another 
party. She was lying in bed upstairs with the crumpled 
red twins beside her. She told Flo to make the place 
clean, starting in the kitchen and working up as far as 
she had time to go. Flo, accustomed to much super- 
vision, thoroughly enjoyed her day’s work. “ It weren't 
’arf needing it, though,” she thought. She sang so lustily 
that the twins began to howl, and she had to go about 
the rest of the day singing under her breath so as not td 
disturb them again. 

“My word, but you’ve done fine,” said Mrs. Gregson, 
as she watched her put the finishing touches to the 
bedroom. 

“The kitching’s a picksher,”’ reported her husband’s 
cousin, Lizzie Hubbard. “ Didn’t I say she was a bit 
of orlright ?” 

“* *Ari-a-crahn. 
magniloquently. 

“* Lizzie, give the gal that pair o’ black silk stockings 
I don’t wear any more. She can mend the ladder in the 
leg, and if she thinks they’re not sootable, she can give 
’em to ’er Ma.” 

Flo was almost too stunned to express her thanks. She 
just stood there with the stockings in her hand, hearing 
a vague jumble of explanations from Mrs. Gregson as to 
how she got the stockings. Presently, still stupefied, she 

c 


** Least, I can see 


? 


I don’t grudge it,”’ said the husband, 
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found herself, stockings in hand, on the top of the *bus, 
going south. “Silk stockings, silk stockings,” creaked 
the *bus. “ Silk stockings, pure silk,” cried the conductor 
announcing the stops. Hoarse newsboys took up the cry 
as the "bus rattled past them; the wheels all rumbled 
the words. The gaudy advertisements flashed them back 
at Flo from the riverside, the lights of the Embankment 
twinkled congratulations as she whirled by. 

“Dolly, Dolly, Dolly!” shouted Flo, as she dashed 
into the house, almost colliding with Mrs. Mullikin, the 
old crow who came out of her ground-floor room to ask if 
the house was on fire, or what ? 

Dolly gazed with unbelief at the stockings, touched 
them, held them against her cheek, and still was not 
convinced. 

“ Flo, it ain’t true!” 

“It is, Dolly. A lady give me them. See, they got 
only a ladder I can mend and a broken seam. They're 
not ’fishul, either; they’re silk!” 

Dad took off his spectacles to examine them; Joe, 
understanding that something epoch-making had happened, 
rushed out into the street to tell his friends. 

“Our Flo’s got some silk stockin’s. Strite, she ’as.” 

“Flo! An’ I seed you in ’em this mornin’.” 

“I know, Dolly. It’s just like a book.” 

Flo sat down to darn the stockings while Dolly got the 
tea ready. For, to-night, Flo had no time to spare; she 
must have her tea and then wash—yes, even her feet and 
legs—and change before Bill came round. But long before 
the boy appeared she was ready, dancing round and round 
the room with Dolly because her feet in their magic hose 
refused to keep still. She danced herself to a standstill 
before Bill, and waited for him to exclaim. Bill, small, 
prematurely aged but not uncomely, merely grinned. 

Flo held out a leg for his inspection. 

“ Look, Bill, what I got.” 

“ Wot ? ” 

“ Silk stockin’s. 
swell ? ” 

“ Aw—strite, Flo, I don’t like ’em black. Make yer 
look like yer own granny. All the girls is wearin’ 
pink ’uns.” 

“ But they’re silk, Bill! 
*appy I could ’a died.” 

““Aw—lI s’pose silk is swell. 
got two seats at the pictures.” 

Flo went, but her joy was shattered. As they walked 
along the Old Kent Road she knew that Bill was conscious 
of her black silk legs. She saw him looking at every girl 
they met and knew he was thinking, “ flesh pink, all of 
’em. Filo didn’t oughter wear black. She looks a mess.” 

An angry feeling of resentment surged up in Flo. Why 
should he spoil her pleasure like this when he knew how 
she’d wanted and wanted silk stockings? What did it 
matter if the colour was wrong? She sat as far away from 
Bill as the seat would allow, and answered his remarks 
with “‘ No” and “ Yes” and “I dunno ” until he relapsed 
into gloom. They stared at the sheet in bitter silence 
until Flo said, as the “funny” came round again: 
“‘ Dunno how many times we’re goin’ to see this ’ere.” 

** Aw, come on then.” 

They walked home gloomily, both acutely self-conscious. 
Bill put his hands in his pockets and whistled to show he 
did not care. At last they arrived at her house. 

“G’ night, Bill. Thank you for seeing me home,” said 
Flo in her most genteel voice. 

“Aw, come off it, Flo. You’d freeze the tail off a 


Pure silk—not ’fishul. ’Ain’t they 


Bill, afore you came I was so 


Comin’ out, Flo? I 


brarss monkey, you would!” 
He tried to seize her hand, but Flo spurned him with 
film-star scorn. 





a 


“ Get orff. You’ve gotter treat me proper.” 

“I do, an’ you knows it. You’re mad ‘cause I gaig 
the stockings was hidjus. S’y, Flo, come along o’ m 
Sat’d’y to Berwick Market. I'll get yer a pair o’ pink 
stockin’s fer yer birfday.” 

“Thank you, I prefer these.” 

“ Aw, do yer?” 

“Yes. You can choose between me in these stockin’s 
or no me at all, see?” 

Bill whistled a bar or two to cheer himself. 

“S’y, Flo. What abart goin’ to-morrer night to get a 
pair o” flesh pink, real silk ? ” 

“@’ night, Bill,” she said. 

“* Aw, good-night—f’r ever.” Bill swept her an exagger. 
ated bow and went off whistling, and Flo ran i 
into the house and up the stairs to the bedroom. 

“Flo, Flo! What’s up?” cried the terrified Dolly, 
as Flo flung herself on the bed to muffle her sobs in the 
pillow. It took her a long time to finish her crying, as 
she had to be careful not to wake Dad on the other side 
of the wall, but at last it was over and she got up, dried 
her eyes, found a stubby bit of pencil, and wrote: 

“ Dear Bill,—I love you true. Althrough its hard, I 
not ware them again if you think they are hidjus. I don 
care at least not very much. But they was like Heven 
on my feet and my legs felt sorter precious. Still, 1 
ware em no more I sware.—Your loving friend, Flo. 

“* P.S.—Expeting you at same time tomorrer, Friday, 

a 2 

This note she showed to Dolly before she sealed it. 

—< \ weak iw 

“ M’m ? ”? 

“What a shime! Shall you give °em away? Tain’t 
right of Bill. He didn’t ought to be so mean.” 

“He ain’t, Dolly. You shut up.” 

“ Well, what'll you do with ’em, Flo?” 

“This,” said Flo, tersely. She took her needle and 
carefully sewed up the tops so that she could never put 
on the black silk stockings again. 

G. L. Grson. 


Music 
TWO NEW BALLETS 


HE present season of the Diaghilev Ballet 
at Princes Theatre did not begin well. 
Petroushka suffered from being crowded 
upon a stage which was far too small to 
give full effect to the varied movement of the fair 
scene. The discipline was slack and the dancing was 
not only slovenly in itself but there was only a ragged 
and half-hearted liaison between dancers and orchestra. 
Mr. Massine, who has returned for the time being to the 
Diaghilev company, is not a good Petroushka ; he does 
not succeed in infusing his performance with any of 
the tragic intensity which made the old Petroushka so 
poignant, but he is a talented choregraphist and his 
recollaboration with Diaghilev has resulted in a new 
ballet, Le Pas d’Acier, which was performed for the 
first time last Monday. 

Those who know best of Prokoviev’s works, his 
violin concerto and his pianoforte concertos, possibly 
overrate him as a composer. I for one admired these 
compositions immensely when I first heard them. 
They were so lucid, so unpretentious, so free from 
frippery and yet they had a dry lively sparkle and 
fantastic bravura which made them the antithesis 
of mere intellectually-contrived music. An intense 
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vitality sprang through all the strange arabesques of 
the violin concerto and this was most exhilarating. 


But as time passes and we have no opportunity of 
again coming into contact with the work itself (the 
Violin Concerto has only been played once in London) 
we begin to doubt the authenticity of the experience. 
At least that is what happens to the feeble-minded 
who always doubt their own experiences, even when 
they have been genuine, and are easily persuaded in 
the absence of the object that what they thought was 
there was not there at all. It is in this way that men 
and women relinquish the treasures of life and they 
make this surrender easy by persuading themselves 
that there was really no treasure there at all. 

It is this lack of faith—resulting from a lack of 
capacity for genuine intense feeling in the individual— 
which is responsible for the muddle and chaos of 
opinion. But the reputation of any artist rests 
ultimately with the small minority who have faith 
and who by the warmth and genuineness of their 

jation make the rest of the world temporarily 
capable of it. I have had faith in Prokoviev ever 
since the first time I heard his music. I knew 
at once that I was in the presence of a genuine 
composer whose work expressed himself and was 
not the mere imitation music of a clever and 
ambitious man. Nevertheless, I am disappointed in 
his latest ballet, Le Pas dAcier. In the first place, 
this idea of apotheosizing the mechanism of modern 
life is getting rather stale. It was done by Karel 
Capek in his Robots play and again in his Insect play, 
it was done in the film Metropolis and in many other films, 
playsand ballets. It has also come to be the sole inspira- 
tion of Mr. Massine’s choregraphy. The choregraphy of 
Le Pas d Acier is nothing but a consecutive series of 
jetks, and although this can be used simply to build up 
a superb mass effect with crowds as in the second tableau 
of Le Pas d’Acier, more subtlety is required when 
employed for solo dances or for a duet or trio. The 
choregraphy of the first tableau of Le Pas d Acier is 
insignificant and insipid and if a simple unity of 
impression is to be maintained, it would be better to 
cut down this ballet to one tableau incorporating 
part of the first in the second and making the action 
continuous. For, although the programme note states 
“the two tableaux of this ballet present a series of 
scenes in which are summarized two aspects of Russian 
life: the stories and legends of the countryside and 
the mechanism of the factories,” the first aspect has 
been omitted and the ballet deals only with the 
mechanism of the factories. Perhaps Prokoviev and 
Georges Jakoulov who conceived the ballet felt that 
any picture of the agricultural side would inevitably 
ae comparison with Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du 
yes ot if so they betrayed a lapse of imagination. 
ought to have been possible for a man like Prokoviev 
to have imagined a different but just as striking a 
ome of Russian agricultural life as Stravinsky’s. 
= failure to do so accounts, I think, for part of one’s 
Pn appointment with Le Pas d’Acier. It is difficult 
Judge the music from a single hearing when one has 
to give attention to so many other things, but I 
1-4 a that this score reveals more skill 
on, more ingenuity than significance. 

pa tour-de-force in its pe sniailieey it is 
harkable, but not so remarkable as Le Sacre du 


‘ mps. Of Prokoviev’s other qualities—his bizarre 
—* his acrid harmonie * amass his melodic 
be ty— found very little ; but it would be necessary 

this work at least once again before one could 
Most of the pleasure I 


be certain on these points. 


got from Le Pas dAcier at the first performance 
was due to the Jakoulov costumes in the second 
tableau, with their rich primary colours and bold 
simple designs, and to the striking mid-air grouping of 
the conclusion. 

The second novelty of the season, The Cat, is one of 
those short single-motived ballets which s t a 
perfect harmony of décor choregraphy music pe idea. 
The setting constructed in sheets of semi-transparent 
tale cut and built into geometrical designs by Gabo 
and Pevsner is momentarily successful and daring. 
For once Mr. Balanchin has devised an interesting 
and expressive choregraphy in which Serge Lifar 
and Alice Nikitina are able to disport themselves 
pene The costumes are excellent, not the least 
effective touch being the tale eyelids of Lifar. The 
weak part in this ballet of the young man who prays 
Aphrodite to turn his beloved cat into a woman is 
when she chases a mouse that scampers across the floor 
of the nuptial chamber and turns back into a cat. 
The mouse is a mere brown dummy over lifesize 
which fails completely to harmonisé with the rest of 
the pictorial scheme and is in addition too briefly 
and imsignificantly present to the eye. Some bold 
flight of imagination was needed here. I don’t know 
at the moment exactly how that mouse ought to have 
been presented but I am quite certain that it should 
not have been as it was done. It remained a piece of 
unassimilated realism that was fatal to the ballet as 
a whole, and it sticks irritatingly in one’s mind until 
the whole virtue of the ballet is destreyed. I confess 
my surprise at Mr. Diaghilev’s insep.“ility to this 
flaw. It is the kind of mistake one mizhi expect from 
some West-end London theatre manager or producer, 
but not from the man who has shown the theatre 
what scenic art can be. I suggest that there is an 
insoluble difficulty in the presentation of the mouse 
and that it should not be physically represented at all. 
Nikitina should go on all fours and mimic a cat playing 
with a mouse. It is really Mr. Balanchin’s business, 
not the designer’s. 

The music to The Cat is by Henri Sauguet, who is 
only a name to me. I thought from the prelude that 
here was another discovery by Mr. Diaghilev, for this 
prelude with its wood-wind harmonies at extreme 
intervals was strangely attractive and had a suggestion 
of Berlioz—who is the only composer whom nobody 
has ever succeeded in imitating. The rest of the music 
did not quite fulfil the promise of the prelude but there 
are some fresh and charming pages in this score and 
the funeral march of the young man’s companions 
with their geometrical devices had real flavour and 
ingenuity. It is astonishing how Mr. Diaghilev 
continues to find new and unknown talent. The 
world is full of people who can see the obvious and. 
salute the successful and, like sheep, follow when they 
are led, but how rarely anyone can detect originality 
and talent in the young and comparatively unknown ! 
The number of remarkable artists that Mr. Diaghilev 
has introduced to the public makes a long and 
astonishing list. There is no other living impresario 
or connoisseur with such a record of discoveries. 
And what is so surprising is that Mr. Diaghilev’s 
flair for music equals his flair for dancers and designers. 
The ballet in other hands than his always degenerates 
into mere dancing with music of no originality or 
distinction, décor of the purest theatrical commonplaces 
as the mevitable accompaniment. 

A word must be said of the revival of the ballet 
L’ Aprés-Midi d’un Faune. In this dual masterpiece by 
Nijinsky and Debussy we have choregraphy of genius 
allied to one of the finest musical compositions of the 
last fifty years. And, for once, Mr. Eugene Goossens 
stirred his orchestra up to the point of playing like 
musicians. W. J. Turner. 

C3 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


have been re-reading those books in which are recorded 
all we know of the adventures and achievements of 
Sherlock Holmes. AsI read, I thought that by noticing 
certain details which the idle reader passes over, I might 
possibly clear up some difficulties which I divined to be lurk- 
ing in the chronology of those records. The modest concen- 
trationofthisaimappealedtome. Ifsuccessfulin sucha task, 
might I not go on to peg out a small and apparently barren 
claim among the mountains of history? Alas, my efforts 
have not increased my confidence in myself as a researcher. 
Almost at once I found myself involved in perplexities. 
These may seem elementary to such ripe Sherlock Holmes 
scholars as Father Ronald Knox, his brother “ Evoe,” 
Mr. Frank Sidgwick, Mr. Maurice Baring, Lady Kirk- 
whlepington and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, but nevertheless 
I will air them. 
* ” 


Our records stretch from the year 1879 to the year 1914, 
covering thus thirty-five years; and, not counting a few 
uncollected stories, the canonical books are seven in 
number: The Study in Scarlet, The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes, The Sign of Four, The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes, The Hound of the Basker- 
villes, and His Last Bow. The Study in Scarlet is, of course, 
our earliest book. Though to be quite positive about the 
date of the events recorded in it, it is necessary to know 
the precise date of the battle of Maiwand—and I do not— 
I think it is fairly safe to date the installation of Sherlock 
Holmes and Dr. Watson in their rooms in Baker Street, at 
the end of February, 1879: February, because it was on 
the morning of March 4th that Dr. Watson read in a 
magazine the anonymous article upon “ Deduction,” 
by Sherlock Holmes, after they had been living together 
a very short time; 1879 because the second Afghan 
war broke out in 1878. In 1878 Dr. Watson had gone 
straight from Netley Training College to join his brigade at 
Kandahar. At “the fatal battle of Maiwand”’ he had been 
struck in the shoulder by a Jezail bullet, the effect of which 
he was to feel when walking, even as late as 1888, in his 
Achilles tendon (see The Sign of Four); and a worse mishap 
had followed. At the base hospital at Peshawar he had con- 
tracted enteric fever, and for the next few months he lay 
between life and death. We do not know the date on which 
he landed from the troopship ‘‘Orontes” at Portsmouth, 
or, precisely, how many months were spent in London 
before that lucky encounter took place at the Criterion Bar 
which led to his introduction to his future friend; but 
while to project The Study in Scarlet into March of 1880 
would be to allow, in my opinion, too much time for the 
above events, Dr. Watson’s short experience as a soldier 
(which he was later inclined to make too much of), his 
confinement in hospital, his month’s voyage and his sojourn 
in London, are compatible with the earlier date. Unless I 
find, on having access to books of reference, that the battle 
of Maiwand took place right at the end of 1878, I shall 
continue to believe that February 1879 is the date at which 
our researches should begin. 

* . . 


There is no difficulty in dating some of the adventures. 
We have, for example, in the case of The Speckled Band, 
Dr. Watson’s definite statement as to when those events 
occurred: “It was early in April in the year ’88, that I 
woke one morning to find Sherlock Holmes standing, fully 
dressed, by the side of my bed.” But in far the greater 
proportion of cases the dates of events can only be ascer- 
tained from some incident or detail mentioned in the 
course of the narrative, and made perhaps more precise by 
some reference to the weather or the season. Let me give 
a few examples. If it had not been for the date inscribed 
upon Dr. Mortimer’s stick, presented to him on leaving 
Charing Cross Hospital, we should not know the date of 
the adventure of T'he Hound of the Baskervilles. But that 
date, “‘ 1884,” coupled with Sherlock Holmes’ comment, 


“ he left five years ago—the date is on the stick,” enables 
us to assert confidently that we are reading about the year 
1889 ; 


while Dr. Watson’s reflection upon the falling 


a 


leaves, while driving to Baskerville Hall, “ sad gifts, ag jt 
seemed to me, for Nature to throw before the i 
the returning heir of the Baskervilles,” shows that it was 
the autumn of that year. Again, although in the case of 
The Adventure of the Noble Bachelor, the chronicler jx 
content with saying that the events took place “a few weeks 
before my marriage ” and that “ high autumn winds ” wer 
blowing, we can discover their date. Sherlock Holmes, op 
looking up Lord Robert St. Simon in Debrett discovered 
he was born in 1846. “ He is forty-one years of age,” he 
added, “‘ which is mature for marriage.” The date of thes 
events is therefore the autumn of 1887. This fact is of 
great importance, because it points to Dr. Watson’s marri 
having taken place in the last quarter of that year. And if 
we can once fix that date we can arrange a great many of 
the stories in chronological order, for Dr. Watson uses his 
own marriage as a sort of B.C., or A.D. in recounting events, 
But, alas, it is precisely this date which it is most difficult 
to determine. A slight mystery hangs over Dr. Watson's 
marriage. 

* * * 


The Sign of Four gives us the circumstances which led 
| to that marriage. We know with certainty the date 
of their engagement. When Miss Morstan called at Baker 
Street with the letter asking her to be at the third pillar 
from the left outside the Lyceum that night, Holmes 
asked to see the envelope: ‘* Postmark, London, S.W. 
Date, July 7. Hum!” The date of her visit was therefore 
July 8th. Nor is the year less certain. ‘“* About six years 
ago—to be exact, upon the 4th of May, 1882—an adver 
tisement appeared in the Times asking for the address of 
Miss Mary Morstan,” she told them. From this remark 
** six years ago ’”’ many have concluded that A Sign of Four 
must be assigned to 1888; simple arithmetic seemed to 
demand it. But in that case how could we account for Dr. 
Watson’s statement that the affair of The Noble Bachelor 
(Autumn 1887) took place “a few weeks before his 
marriage ’’? They have failed to notice a significant fact. 
From May 1882, onwards, every year, on the same day, 
Miss Morstan had received “a very large and lustrous 

earl” from an unknown benefactor. If, as in speaking 

astily, she asserted, the first had arrived on May 4th, 
“* sia years ago,”’ she would have received by July 7th, 1888, 
seven pearls. But the box she showed Dr. Watson only 
contained “ sia of the finest pearls he had even seen.” The 
date of Dr. Watson’s engagement is, therefore, the second 
week of July, 1887. How long it lasted we do not knov. 
But there is a second small difficulty connected with A Sign 
of Four. Although it was on the evening of July 8th 
that they accompanied Miss Morstan to the porch of the 
Lyceum, later to the house of Thaddeus Sholto, and finally 
to Upper Norwood, Dr. Watson, in describing that drive, 
says, ‘ It was a September evening . . . and a dense drizzly 
fog lay low upon the great city.” What are we to make of 
this ? 

+. * * 


But though I am nearly at the end of the column I am 
far from the end of my chronological perplexities, indeed 
only at the beginning of them. The Adventure of the 
Engineer’s Thumb “ took place in the summer of ’89, not 
long after my (Dr. Watson’s) marriage.” 4 Scandal in 
Bohemia opens with the confession that he had neglected 
his friend. ‘‘ My own complete happiness, and the home- 
centred interests which rise up round a man who first fin 
himself master of his own establishment, were sufficient ® 
absorb all my attention,” which is clearly the language © 
a most recently married man; yet Dr. Watson continus s, 
“One night—it was on the 20th of March, 1888. - - ' 
And I have just shown that there are good reasons 10 
believing that the marriage took place in the late summer, 
or early autumn, of 1887! The biographer of Dr. beens 
will no doubt clear this matter up, but until it is unrave™ 
it is impossible to date some eight or nine of the stories W! 
any certainty. The Crooked Man opens with the wo' 

7 Sen summer night, a few months after my vo 
I was seated by my own hearth,” which suggests that ' 
writer had been married in the spring of that year 
confess I am looking forward with some curiosity— then. 
a small mystery here—to Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s 
of Dr. Watson. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MADAME DE SEVIGNE AND HER 
DAUGHTER 


from the Marchioness de Sévigné to her Daughter. 
With Introductory Essay by Mme. Ducitaux. 10 Vols. 
Spurr and Swift. 5 gns. 

Few women have been so read, so discussed, so extolled as 
Mme. de Sévigné, who never wrote anything but letters in her 
life. Proust did not exaggerate when he made this seventeenth 
century “‘ grande dame” control the behaviour and opinions 
of his own grandmother. It is difficult to imagine the civili- 
sation in which her letters will not be read. One may care 
nothing for the historical aspect of the century; one might 
even dislike it—Versailles, the Roi Soleil, and all the rest— 
and still read her letters with unabated enthusiasm. One would 
read them for the two women who live in their pages, the Marquise 
herself, and her daughter, Madame de Grignan. 

And yet the life of Madame de Sévigné was completely without 
adventure or dramatic value. Unhappily married, and widowed 
at twenty-six, she never felt inclined to try the experiment 

in, nor did any scandal ever attribute a lover to her. Coldly 
looked upon at Court, by reason of her associations with the 
Fronde, she employed all her energy and enthusiasm for her two 
children—though her love was almost entirely bestowed upon 
the one. Her son was charming ; his letters prove it, and she 
admitted it—but that was all. Madame de Grignan filled her 
heart and thoughts at every moment of her life. They parted 
with sobs, wrote anguished letters, quarrelled whenever they were 
together, were forcibly separated by their friends, only to renew 
the lamentations. Yet little recrimination appears in these 
letters, and towards the end of their lives peace seems to have 
been restored. Madame de Sévigné died at Grignan, worrying 
over and nursing the health of the beloved daughter who did 
not long survive her. 

These two women were so unlike each other, and got on so ill 
even though they loved so well, that almost all commentators 
have “ taken sides” about them—generally the mother’s side. 
So it is pleasant to note that the writer of the Preface to this 
edition is not wholly without sympathy for the daughter. For 
undoubtedly Madame de Grignan has been much maligned by 
her mother’s admirers. Madame de Sévigné had everything 
in her favour. Charming and witty, her letters reveal her as a 
woman socially unsurpassed. Everything interested her; she 
turns from the latest news of military operations to the virtues 
of chocolate, from the death of an acquaintance to a piece of 
court scandal, or from a paragraph of violent adulation to one of 
sound advice. She breaks off to mention a thousand trifles, 
the pleasure of looking at somebody one hates through the 
wrong end of the field-glasses, the adventures of Mademoiselle 
de Kérouailles, her own new lap-dog, or the bon-mot of last 
night’s supper-party. 

Intelligent without being intellectual, she could talk or write 
of anything and make it amusing. She loved writing—to those 
she loved, and though she apologized for her more voluminous 
letters: “I have a most killing knack at making prose, as you 
find to your cost,” she knew that they loved to receive them. 
Apart from her intimate friends, her correspondence was but 
slight. And it is this charming, kindly, entertaining personality 
irradiating her prose that makes it live. Ease, humour and 
ready wit are its salient qualities. She is one of the most 
spontaneous of French writers and certainly the most personal. 
She wrote as she spoke, as “Ja plus brillante causeuse qui fut 
jamais.” “IT am of opinion,” she once said, “ that there is no 
one thing to be absolutely banished from conversation.” She 
can tell a story in a manner that most novelists would envy. 
She describes a vivid scene in two strokes of her pen. Reading 
her letters, one envies those privileged to spend an hour in her 


Rapin different was Madame de Grignan. Beautiful, proud, 
youth no doubt a little spoilt by her doting mother, and then 
disappointed by the boredom of her married life, she lacked her 
mother’s bouquet. In society she was reserved, melancholy and 
Sometimes a little bitter; she was completely without tact, so 
—y ble in the social life of the time. Buried in the country 
& dull and excessively unhandsome husband many years 
Senior, six times enceinte in nine years, she felt an exile from 
ee tion. As time went on she became ever more sensitive, 
re neurotic ; to-day she would have been treated as a patho- 

P case. And naturally the mother, open-hearted, friendly 
obliging, understood her less and less. She tried to win her 
uuchter 8 confidence with flattery: ‘‘ Your pencil is in no ways 
inferior to that of Mignard.” But the daughter was not so 








easily captured. Violent expressions of affection frankly 
wearied her. And yet there is proof in plenty that Madame de 
Grignan loved her mother. At times her letters were charming. 
She shed frequent tears in speaking of Madame de Sévigné to 
mutual friends. When Madame de Sévigné was stricken with 
rheumatism, she was beside herself, exhorting, giving advice, 
and threatening to journey from Provence to Brittany a few 
weeks after the premature birth of a child. But she was not 
a second Madame de Sévigné, as posterity would have liked her 
to be. Intellectual, serious and thoughtful, her favourite 
occupation was to sit on the bed and discuss philosophy, or to 
lie on the rug, watching the smoke roll up the chimney. “ Une 
raffinée,” someone has called her. She liked novels and tragedies 
without an ending—the antithesis of her mother’s neat and 
tidy mind. Unfortunately, few of her letters have survived, but 
from quotations and the comments of her friends it is evident 
that on paper at least she could be brilliant. ‘ I think you are 
more sprightly in your Letters than in your common conver- 
sation,” sighs her mother. Posterity, loving Madame de 
Sévigné, has expected just as many miracles of poor Madame 
de Grignan as her mother did, but it is one thing to admire a 
woman for her literary and social qualities, quite another to be 
her daughter. 

If gaiety is the keynote of Madame de Sévigné’s style, she is 
not without her “ dragons,” reasonless foreboding and appre- 
hensions which generally centred round her daughter. She 
would endeavour to conceal them from her friends, but without 
much success; “I am generally thinking of you at the same 
time, so that I sometimes fancy they see my thoughts through 
my stays.” One can judge by a letter from Coulanges to Madame 
de Grignan that such perspicacity was unnecessary: ‘ There is 
no such thing as talking to your charming mother about you ; 
the tears fall in round drops down her cheeks. Good Heavens! 
What a mother!” 

But these pleasant, painless tears, were one of Madame de 
Sévigné’s favourite relaxations. She thoroughly enjoyed a 
gently melancholy evening: ‘* At going to bed our thoughts are 
of a dark grey, as Monsieur de Ia Rochefoucauld says .. .” 
Yet she had the perfect health that does not admit of real 
pessimism, and with it a dread of old age and a hatred of idleness : 

Was I at Grignan, my dear, I declare to you that I should clean 
out rooms, as I have done many times before, rather than be in 
idleness. 


At Les Rochers she would spend her unoccupied hours walking 
in the woods of which she was so fond. “ I am persuaded that 
the greatest part of our disorders arise from want of exercise,” 
she assured her indolent daughter. 

Madame de Sévigné has sometimes been blamed for her 
insensitiveness to suffering. She speaks coolly of the horrors 
which followed the revolt of the Breton peasants, seems in- 
different to illness save when it attacked her intimates, and 
mourned a death only as long as it was fashionable to do so. 
But in this indifference, as in everything else, she was but a 
clear mirror of her own times. It is her glory to have epitomized 
all that was best in the highest strata of seventeenth century 
French society—the society which taught Europe the art of 
conversation. 

The present edition merely covers Madame de Sévigné’s 
letters to her daughter, those to her friends and relations being 
excluded. The volumes are of a convenient size and delightfully 
printed, while an adequate Preface has been provided. The 
eighteenth century Irish translation used, though it may - be 
of no value to the scholar, is wholly charming in itself, and 
keeps marvellously to the spirit of Madame de Sévigné’s prose. 
Modern translators could learn a good deal from this tactful 
and unobstrusive forerunner. 


DISCREET INDISCRETIONS 


Some People. By Haroitp Nicoison. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


In Some People Mr. Harold Nicolson has invented a new 
autobiographical method almost as original, and in its way 
quite as amusing, as the biographical method invented by 
Mr. Lytton Strachey. It consists of a series of very lightly 
drawn sketches of persons with whom Mr. Nicolson has come 
in contact. His governess is the first, a school friend the 
second, acquaintances at Oxford and in the diplomatic service 
follow in their due course ; each pressed into service as a centre 
or a foil for some phase of the author’s experience or personal 
development. And Mr. Nicolson, being a subtle and attractive 
writer, makes of this a very effective method indeed. He 
should, however, we think, have included photographic plates 
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showing him in each phase from short frocks and Etons to the 

diplomatic uniform of a Counsellor of Legation. 

He covers himself, of course—or, at least, makes a decent 
attempt to cover himself—by stating at the beginning of his 
volume that “Many of the following sketches are purely 
imaginary. Such truths as they may contain are only half- 
truths.” But the autobiographical element in every sketch is too 
evident for this formal declaration to be taken at its face value 
by any reader of ordinary discernment; especially as the 
author writes of himself and his father without any concealment 
and brings in a large number of real people, distinguished and 
undistinguished, under their real names—thus giving even to 
purely imaginary incidents an almost irresistible air of reality. 
The main subjects (or butts) of the sketches are not given their 
real names, and some of them are dead and the others are not 
likely to be recognised by any reader whose circle of acquaintance 
does not overlap Mr. Nicolson’s. But nearly all are in themselves 
easily recognisable. The portrait may be “ composite,” but 
the identity of the original sitter is not at all carefully hidden. 

The difficulties and dangers of this method of recording 

personal reminiscence are even more obvious than its advantages. 
But Mr. Nicolson has wonderfully avoided them. We should 
think that—with a single exception—there is no one who is 
likely to be hurt or offended by his book. But he has achieved 
discretion only by a tour de force. Where he gives people 
their real names he is careful, without departing from the truth, 
to exhibit only their more amiable foibles, and where the 
disguise is thin he is almost equally careful. As he has evidently 
no malicious intention this achievement may not at first sight 
seem to be very remarkable ; but the skill with which obvious 
pitfalls are avoided without any sacrifice of point or accuracy 
will be appreciated by every writer who has ever adventured 
on ice so thin. The exception, however, must be mentioned. 
To his “* Professor Malone” Mr. Nicolson is not quite fair. 
The unfairness consists not so much in the malice of the portrait 
as in his having labelled it by an anecdote which has been 
published everywhere between Edinburgh and Athens. Even 
in this case the portrait may to some extent be composite, 
but that fact will afford small consolation to the famous distri- 
butor and collector of gold fountain pens. The tale of 
Benckendorff's successor was certainly worth telling; to have 
omitted it would have been a crime; but the author’s failure 
to allow the identity of “Malone” to remain a matter of 
speculation almost makes one wonder whether Mr. Nicolson was 
satisfied even with his third revenge. That he did not, indeed, 
fail to anticipate some such criticism as this is suggested by the 
following ingenuous (or else super-sophisticated) passage : 

Of course I behaved caddishly towards Malone. It may be 
thought even that in publishing this story I am adding to my 
fault, But here you are wrong. Malone is not an individual 
but a type; the incidents in this story are true incidents, but 
they didn’t happen to Malone ; had he been present he would have 
behaved as I have made him behave. But he was not present. 

Well, well! But Mr. Nicolson must be perfectly aware that such 
a disavowal cannot be expected to satisfy or placate the famous 
journalistic and professorial linguist avec la vanité des stylos. 

This criticism, however, is by no means a complaint; for 
“* Malone” undoubtedly deserves all he gets and will not even 
in privacy condescend to be aware of any slight which may 
be cast upon his indubitable and unique prowess in the more 
obscure fields of diplomacy, We refer to the matter only as an 
example—the sole example, we think—of Mr. Nicolson’s failure 
to employ the method he has invented with quite perfect 
discretion, ‘*‘ Malone” was too much for him, he succumbed 
to irresistible temptation—and more power to his elbow! 
Anyhow, the book is delightful; its real cleverness is so 
unobtrusive, and its substantial truth so unmistakable. Mr. 
Nicolson avoids giving any impression of egotism—so unavoidable 
in more conventional forms of autobiography—by the simple 
expedient of going out of his way to laugh at himself more than 
at any of the other characters he introduces; and, in this 
connection, “ going out of his way ” means, in some cases, the 
actual misrepresentation of the course and colour of real events. 
But the idea is good. That Mr. Nicolson will certainly find 
imitators is not, however, an altogether satisfactory thought. 
For can there be much hope that imitators will achieve the 
tour de force we have mentioned ? He has found a most effective 
method of self-expression, but it is a strictly personal method, 
suitable only to a writer who is capable of a quite unusual 
degree of detachment. 

The two final sketches provoke particular comment. 
“ Arketall” is a bibulous valet temporarily in the employ of 
Lord Curzon during the Lausanne Conference, who endears 
himself to his master, first by being mistaken for Sir Roger 





—— 


Keyes and sustaining the part; and later, when accused of 


being “either very ill or very drunk,” by replying “ Both 
m’ Lord.” But amusing as the valet is, the real point of the 
sketch is that it contains what is at once the most charmi 
and the most accurate portrait of “the Marquis” that w. 
have ever seen in print. 

But the last sketch of all—‘ Miriam Codd”! What 
snobbery or what a bed liver! We can all, of course, see our. 
selves behaving as badly as Mr. Nicolson behaved to his com. 
panions in the desert on the way to Teheran, but his 
acquaintances cannot fail to visualise all too clearly the external 
signs of that “stuck up” aloofness to which he confesses, 
No wonder the poor silly American lady decided to turn back 
and come along later. Quite evidently Mr. Nicolson made 
himself impossible, and the way in which this is revealed sets 
the seal as it were upon the author’s ability to pillory himself, 
His judgments and feelings about his fellow travellers were 
probably just and right enough, but having formed them he 
must have become an intolerable companion. But this, no 
doubt, is all part of his plan of self-depreciation, and though 
the American lady and the touristic colonel may never forgive 
him, his readers will do so quite easily. And his readers we 
suppose and hope will be very numerous indeed. His book 
should certainly be one of the successes of the season, because 
everyone who professes to be “in the swim” will have to 
read it ; but it may easily turn out to be something a good deal 
more successful even than that. For it is a good book; to be 
read for much more than its personalities and to be read more 
than once. 


THE ESKIMO 


Across Arctic North America. By Knup Rasmussen. 
21s. 

Sympathy is the essential basis of all observations on living 
creatures, and especially on man. The anthropologist who 
approaches primitive races in a superior frame of mind learns 
even less than the gunner who studies birds simply in order to 
devise a better means of shooting them. This obvious fact, as 
some recent works show, is not invariably appreciated; and 
with all the will in the world it is hard for a white man to put 
himself in harmony with the ideals of an uncivilised people. 
Successes of this sort are usually only moderate, but Mr. 
Rasmussen has achieved so perfect a sympathy as almost to set 
a new standard of observation. Although the fact that he was 
born and bred in Greenland, speaking Eskimo as his native 
tongue, largely explains this achievement, his book is none the 
less notable for not having to be attributed to a miracle. 

If the Eskimos are not the most interesting people in the 
world, the fact that Mr. Rasmussen thinks them so, after over 
twenty years’ study, contributes largely to the quality of his 
work, which is so evenly sustained that almost every page has 
something worth quoting. There are only 38,000 of them, 
spread over a colossal tract of Arctic land ; they make, never- 
theless, as dense a population as the country will support. 

Life is an almost uninterrupted struggle for bare existence, 

and periods of dearth and actual starvation are not infrequent. 
Three years before my visit, eighteen people died of starvation at 
Simpson Strait... . Perhaps the most striking evidence of the 
stern conditions under which these people live is afforded by their 
strictly economical attitude towards the business of childbirth 
Girl children are invariably killed at birth unless previously promised 
in marriage and thus provided for already. . . . Every man knows 
that he can only reckon on a few years of active life as a hunter, 
unless he should happen to be endowed with a sturdier constitution 
even than his fellows. After a while he finds himself unable to 
compete. If he have sons, these will as a rule be able to help him 
when his own strength begins to fail; and it is thus an advantage 
to have as many sons as possible, staving off the evil hour whea 
one literally feels the noose about one’s neck. For it is a general 
custom that old folk no longer able to provide for 

commit suicide by hanging. Life is short and we must make the 

most of it—that is the crude moral of it all. 


In desperate circumstances even cannibalism is not uncommon ; 
its existence was thus explained to the author by an Eskimo: 


Many people have eaten human flesh. But never from any 
desire for it, only to save their lives, and that after so much omy | 
that in many cases they were not fully sensible of what they 

You know Tuneq, Itgqilik’s brother. You have met him 
present wife, you have lived with them and know him to pot 
cheery soul, a man who loves to laugh and one who is always 
to his wife. Well, now, one winter many years ago the — 
failed. And some starved to death and others died of cold, . 
the living lived on the dead. And all at once Tuneq went out 
his mind. He said the spirits had told him to eat his wife. . ++ 


Putnam. 
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But we who have endured such things ourselves, we do not judge 
others who have acted in this way, though we may find it hard, 
when fed and content ourselves, to understand how they could 
do such things. But then again, how can one who is in good health 
and well fed expect to understand the madness of starvation? 
We only know that every one of us has the same desire to live. 
In spite of their bitter struggle, the Eskimos are not dour and 
embittered themselves, but kindly and good-humoured, merry 
even. More than once the explorers were given astonishingly 
circumstantial accounts of the perishing of the Franklin Expe- 
dition in Arctic North America eighty years ago. The Eskimo 
recollection of its main aspect was not tragic but comic; that 
their fathers had handled now familiar white man’s goods like 
true men of Gotham amused them greatly. There is much else 
we should like to quote, such as the meeting with Constable 
Packett of the North-West Mounted Police on his lonely “ beat” 
of two thousand kilometres over the snows, and the very inte- 
resting evidence of the connection between Greenland and 
American Eskimos. The production and illustration are as 
as the text itself ; we hope, though, that a time will come 
when publishers will no longer consider it possible to issue a book 
like this without an index. 


TRAVEL BOOKS 


Normandy. By Camitte Mavucrarr. The Medici Society. 
7s. 6d. 
Florence. By Camr“tite Maucrarr. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


In both of these volumes M. Mauclair begins by saying that 
his intention is “‘ to draw a portrait of the place.” Every city 
or country-side has a distinct spirit of its own, and it is this that 
he seeks to communicate. For fuller detail he refers us to the 
guide-books, and observes, rather ingenuously, that these have 
their value “‘ but aim only indirectly at arousing sentiment.” 
Of course, a guide-book is no more than a programme; whereas 
a travel book should be taken and read in the library. 

Normandy is one of the “* Picture Guide Series,” published by 
the Medici Society ; and its production and illustration are in 
themselves a piece of artistry. M. Mauclair provides an easy- 
going narrative, well-suited to the subject. It has some of the 
leisure and inconsequence of the journey it describes, lingering 
now and then over an open view or musing on the legend of an 
old battlement. There is a skilful avoidance of formality, of 
“history ” in the school-book sense, of a mere museum interest. 
Normandy, which is to-day the most peaceful of landscapes, 
was once the battle-ground between French and English. It 
was not without reason that the towns were well moated and 
walled; for there is hardly one of them that has not, in its 
time, been besieged and burnt. M. Mauclair succeeds in giving 
quite an amount of historical detail unobtrusively, so that by 
the end we are surprised to find how much we have learnt. 
Names like Charles the Bold, William the Bastard, Joan of Arc, 
Gustave Flaubert, Corot, are magic in themselves ; and Normandy 
is full of such names. The description of many places is vivid 
and only too brief, while the more ample account of Mont St. 
Michel is almost worthy of that unique town. A chance phrase 
like “ the pirates of Dieppe ’”’ marks with a sudden significance 
what to most tourists is merely a dingy little seaport on the way 
to Paris. “* Normandy,” writes M. Mauclair, “makes one 
happy because it is happy itself. It well deserves to be, for it 
has suffered greatly.” 

But M. Mauclair is finally more interested in art than in 
anything else, and Florence is rather an appreciation of Florentine 
art than a description of the city. His Florence is still the 
Florence of the Middle Ages ; he sees its inhabitants only as 
people who have stepped out of the great canvases. He gives 
us none of the everyday interests with which Mr. Lucas’s 
Wanderer in Florence was packed, but devotes himself single- 
heartedly to the golden age of art, commencing with Giotto and 
dying away with Cellini. As a critic he has limitations: an 
inability to detach himself from his enthusiasms, a tendency to 


sheer adoration. His assertion that all Italian art came through 
Florence is a pardonable e ration ; but to describe da Vinci 
as the Ideal Man is surely a little fantastic. Curiously enough, 


it is this very excess of admiration that makes his book worth 
- One enjoys his hot ree +: for the critics who find 
& perversity in Botticelli’s rendering of angels, whether one agrees 
hoe not. There is a genuine knowledge and insight in 
criticism which no amount of partiality can outweigh, and, 
What is more, he can ongaas it lucidly and attractively. Fora 
ular account some of these pages could scarcely be bettered. 
spite of his preoccupation with art to an exclusion of other 
transformed 
1 ry. In looking for the spirit of Florence 
it in the past. 


sy ato apt aot leave an impression of having 


A GOURMET ABROAD 


In Praise of France. By Srernen Gwynn. Nisbet. 10s. 6d. 


If Mr. Gwynn objects to this book being summed up as a 
record of how he ate and drank his way through France, he has 
only himself to blame. It is true that only two out of its ten 
chapters are concerned specifically with food and drink—one on 
“The Classics of the Table,” the other on “ Vintage Time in 
Bordeaux ”—but the whole atmosphere of his book is vinous 
and of the kitchen ; it reeks of the vat or the oven, and generally 
of both. Lest this be taken as a ground of complaint against it, 
let us hasten to add that the author is perfectly right. No one 
can write in praise of France—especially rural and provincial 
France—unless he is able to write in appreciation of French 
wines and French cooking ; and, were the present writer an 
English Mussolini, he would prohibit anybody who cannot or 
will not appreciate these delights from travelling in that delec- 
table country. This is no book for prohibitionists or anchorites ; 
but to those who do not shun the pleasures of the French host’s 
table no better guide than Mr. Gwynn can be recommended. 
He writes as an enthusiast, with the gift of communicating his 
own enthusiasm to the reader; but he writes also as a connoisseur, 
and one reader at least will not part with this book until the 
author’s tips on where to eat and drink in provincial France are 
duly noted. 

It is matured, like good wine or a good cuisine. It has been, 
one gathers from the introduction, some four years in the 
writing; it is the garnering of vagrant impressions reaped with 
the central purpose of making a profession of allegiance. Mr. 
Gwynn tries to travel not as a tourist, and as far as possible 
avoids the beaten track ; he conforms to the useful example of 
Ulysses, who not only saw many cities but knew their minds. 
Here he conducts you from the Yonne to the Loire, from St. 
Malo to Angers, to Montreuil-sur-Mer, to Martin Eglise and 
Arques, to Gisors, into the Midi, into Poitou and Périgord, and— 
it is hardly necessary to add—into Brillat Savarin’s country, 
that remote corner of France in the loop between Rhone and 
Saéne. But let us be fair to the author. His excuses for visiting 
France are a fisherman’s, and he has besides a fine appreciation 
of her landscape and her architecture. These find their due place 
in his book. One cannot, however, escape the impression that, 
when a stream is fickle, or skies grey, or a cathedral disappointing, 
Mr. Gwynn sits him down at his restaurant table with the 
feeling that here is more than a consolation; here is the real 
meaning of his presence in France, to worship at the secret shrine 
of the true French culture. 

That culture and cuisine are inseparable is, indeed, an essential 
article in Mr. Gwynn’s profession of faith in France. The sight 
of French workmen coming in to eat their dinner at a moderately 
expensive restaurant at Avallon in Burgundy, moves him to 
the reflection that “‘ the French are also educated by a trained 
appreciation of what they eat and drink.” It means to him that 
“the whole race are the inheritors of a great tradition, which 
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N the belief that there may be a substantial number of parents 
who are dissatisfied with the overworked ignorance of the majority 
of our schools, and are at the same time anxious to avoid the 
emotionally-determined efforts of cranks, the directors of the Malting 
House School, Cambridge, have decided to convert it into a partly 
residential school, at present for children from 4 to 9. The Malting 
House School, founded as a day school in October, 1924, by Cam- 
bridge parents,is a non-profit-making institution and in addition it 
has been fortunate enough to secure from friends of education financial 
support, so that it shall be run with the sole consideration of educa- 
tional efficiency and progress. 

The directors would be glad to hear from parents who have 
children of the age whom they might care to send to the School, 
The fees will be £115 per annum inclusive. 


The following 1s a statement of the assumptions on whith 
the existence of the school ts based and of the methods used 
there: 


The body of knowledge which the changing theless the directors believe that the learning 
economic and social order of the twentieth of how to learn and a scientific scrutiny of 
century demands, particularly from the familiar things, an attitude of critical curiosity 
middle-class individual, is likely to increase and intellectual aggression to the unknown, 
yet further and requires for its greatest use require to be preceded by the discovery of 
and greatest enjoyment the backing of an the idea of discovery. 
organised collection of emotional and intel- The method employed at Cambridge with 
lectual drives. It is highly probable that these children ranging from 3 to 7 to forward this 
drives, usually grouped together in the term result is on the one hand to eliminate the 
curiosity, exist in the early lives of most arbitrary authority of the pedagogue and to 
people, and that their striking loss in later substitute for it the attitude of the co-invest- 
years, rendering many born with good brains igator (“‘Let’s find out” and not on any ver- 
intellectually ineffective and tired of life, is bal information is the answer given to most 
due to some large extent to laming by early questions), and on the other hand to provide 
influences. an environment with more than usual scope 
The most consciously held aim of the edu- for activity, intellectual and social, including 
cator should therefore be to avoid damaging apparatus which shall both set problems and 
these drives, and, lest his life should pass in provide their solution. For instance: a lathe, 
loading ships with ballast, to rank that aim stimulative poser of many arithmetical and 
before that of the instillation of knowledge — geometrical questions — apparatus showing 
particularly in the early years when relative- the expansion of materials under heat where 
ly little knowledge can be instilled and great nothing visible may happen except with 
damage can be done. patience —a garden with plants (which may 
At present there is no recognised, infallible without taboo be dug up every day to see 
or easily-applied technique for the preserva- how they are getting on, leading mainly to 
tion of curiosity during education. Never- the discovery that that is a temptation best 


Continued on next pagt 
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resisted if growth is desired) — animals which 
breed — weighing machines graded from a 
see-saw with weights, through kitchen scales, 
toalaboratory balance—typewriters to bridge 
the gap between writingand reading— 
double-handled saws which compel co- 
operation—and clay for modelling, where 
phantasy pays toll to skill and effort. 

Complementary to, but always lagging be- 
hind this, isthe attitude more and moreimplied 
for the child that “Life is too short for you to 
discover all that the human race has discov- 
ered before you” (this is a fact that we can- 
not wait for a child to discover) “and now I 
am going to teach you. And the things I am 
going to teach you were discovered in the 
same kind of way as yesterday you discov- 
ered that sand would not burn on a bonfire, 
that water is composed of those two gases you 
combined, and that some people, like Miss 
So-and-So, believe in fairies and that some 
do not.” 





Continued from previous page 


The Cambridge work — admittedly limit- 
ed and in a school consciously designed for 
children who are above the normal — goes to 
show that the demand for information and 
the receptivity to ordinary instruction is by 
these methods at least not lessened. 

The environment may need altering. The 
directors claim no fixity for it. As the chil- 
dren grow to University age (to which it is 
hoped to carry them) it will constantly need 
adding to. But it is to make these alterations 
with security that they—and other schools — 
need the help of central research institutes 
drawing in the work of investigators in cor- 
related subjects and attached to the schools, 
local departments, continuously recording, 
testing and, it is to be hoped influencing the 
work done with each child. For we need to 
discover no less how to reduce the psycho- 
logical cost of attaining to our present stan- 
dards of education, than how to produce 
more highly educated people. 
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Private enquiry having failed to produce the candidate required, the directors 
have recently issued on a widespread scale an advertisement of their need for an 
all-round scientist —if necessary of senior standing—to investigate and conduct 
the introduction of children to scientific thought and method. This advertisement 
(replies to which are invited from both men and women up to July 25th) 
issued by the directors of the Malting House School, Cambridge, has resulted 
so far in replies from 


g professors and University lecturers 

15 workers in pure research 

21 workers in industrial research 

30 medical men engaged in Public Health and general practice 

39 professional educators 

45 with other qualifications 

52 without any qualifications 

The object of the directors in advertising so widely has been to obtain the 

attention of a large number of scientists—not necessarily pedagogues—and there- 
fore as large a range of applications as possible from which to make a selection. 
They hope also by stating publicly their view of a problem, which has not yet re- 
ceived sufficient attention, to precipitate the attention and agreement, disagree- 
ment or co-operation of all those—scientists, parents, educationists or members 
of the general public — who are interested in its solution. 





be given in London, probably on a Sunday afternoon. Those 
who would like to see it are asked to send their names and 
addresses to the Directors, the Malting House, Cambridge, 
and a formal invitation will in due course be sent to them. 


While visitors to the school are welcomed, it may be men- 
tioned that a week’s activities of the children have been 
filmed (the children being “stalked” whilst engaged in their 
everyday occupations). A private view of the film is shortly to 
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expresses itself in a finished efficiency, closely allied to breeding 
and to art.” Elsewhere he proclaims that the history of the 
table is closely connected with the history of civilisation, and 
that ultimately a man shows himself for what he is in the act of 
eating. His book, however, is much more than a gastronomer’s 
guide to France. It is, of course, full of the allied lore of wine- 
making, that fascinating mystery. But it is full also of useful 
lore for the traveller, of hints on how the native dodges the 
Prussian regulations of the railway system. And it is full of a 
sincere and sympathetic regard for the French people, and for 
that French way of life in which a much larger proportion of 
people than elsewhere seem to get a chance to share in the good 
things. This is a book which will equally add to the enjoyment of 
a holiday in France or alleviate the soddenness of an English 
summer. 


ADVENTURERS ALL 


The Land of the Rhone. By Hucu Quicitey. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


Two Vagabonds in Albania. By Jan and Cora Gorpon. Lane. 
12s. 6d. 


To the Land of the Eagle. 
12s. 6d. 

Through Kamchatka by Dog Sled and Skis. By STren BerGman. 
Seeley, Service. 21s. 


One may go no further than the delta of the Rhone and 
be as true an explorer is if he adventures to the least known of 
Balkan countries or even to that Siberian peninsula whose very 
name is a synonym for remoteness. It all depends on the spirit 
in which one travels ; and this group of travellers, of very differ- 
ent types and with widely different tales to tell, have one thing in 
common: they all possess the true exploring spirit. In one 
sense it is most highly developed in that one of these authors 
who has gone least far to look beyond the ranges. 

If we are to guard the sanctity of our vision and satisfy our 
desire for exclusiveness (writes Mr. Quigley) we must fare forth 
to the distant places and enjoy their beauty in a glorious isolation. 
To a different type of wanderer, however, the force of appeal lies 
exactly in the opposite. He can be content with well trodden 
pathways and richly storied landscapes, forming his own images 
and his own impressions. For him, an Atlas supporting a defaced 
world on a crumbling wall in Vaison has an appeal more moving 
than the widespread panorama of mountain and stretches of virgin 
forest. The rapture of travel can be reserved in its genuine flavour 
only for him. 


The highway of the Rhone is well trodden enough, but this 
author treads it with a difference. He concedes that the Rhone 
has inspired many essays and monographs, but he is justified in 
his claim that the main motive for his book is new. That motive 
is to trace the evolution of the Rhoneland between Lyons and the 
Mediterranean from the early centuries of the Celto-Ligurians 
and the Greek colonies to modern times, and to discover the 
real unity of that civilisation and that history. Mr. Quigley has 
small patience with pseudo-romanticism in this study. Pushing 
aside fashion in favour of knowledge regarding achievement, he 
rescues the Renaissance poets from the obscurity into which they 
have been thrown by the Troubadours, and Jean Toussaint 
Samat from the shadow cast by Alphonse Daudet. The Rhone- 
land, he insists, ‘“‘ means something more fundamental than a 
hatchery for splendid phraseology ; it provides one of the noblest 
examples of a civilisation which has been vested and found its 
essential unity in a great river.” He stresses that the fact of 
South-Eastern Gaul having been in touch with a higher civilisation 
for almost a thousand years at the date of the battle of the 
Catalaunian Fields, where Aetius routed the Huns in A.D. 451, 
explains as nothing else can explain the peculiar form its litera- 
ture and art took during the Middle Ages, when the influence of 
that first thousand years proved strong enough to carry on the 
Roman tradition even through the darkest periods. Similarly 
he traces in the Christian religion the one link connecting the 
Roman régime with the confusion resulting in Gaul after the fall 
of the Western Empire, when the Rhoneland passed through the 
three successive phases of the consolidation of feudalism, the 
rise of the municipalities, and the increasing influence of the 
French monarchy over the feudal lords of Provence and the 
Lyonnais. It is a study, at once solid and vivid, which makes 
of travel in the Rhoneland a real voyage of discovery. 

No such genuine passion for the background of history infuses 
our travellers in Albania. Here are artists in]search of local 
colour, traffickers in the small change of travel. They have a 
fascinating field, as yet barely touched, in this[country which 
rumours of war have forced upon the notice of newspaper 


By Paut Epmonps. Routledge. 
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readers. “ This is a picture of a half Oriental, half Wester 
community trying to make a State of itself ” the Gordons declay. 
in their introduction to a book full of illuminating sidelights op , 
land which they treat as something of a joke, but with the excug 
that “ the comedy we have seen therein belongs to a proving 
where comedy is properly justified.” These two vagabond, 
need no bush to their growing number of followers, but they may 
not take a friendly word of warning amiss. Though this book js 
as entertaining as its predecessors, its authors seem to run some 
risk of stereotyping their style. As vagabonds they are possibly 
becoming a thought too sophisticated in their vagabondage, and 
the freshness of their earlier books cannot always be maintained 
by mere change of scene. Mr. Edmond’s record of his travels 
in the same country and in Montenegro suggests that they may 
be in danger of founding a school. He, like them (and for them it 
should surely not now be necessary), disclaims the definition of g 
tourist. His sketches, slightly reminiscent of the Gordons’, ar 
not as subtle, but for the mere tourist who is ing to 
discover the eastern Adriatic coast his text will probably be more 
practically helpful. 

Dr. Bergman’s book deals with one of the few remaining 
corners of the world where exploration in the good, old-fashioned 
sense is still possible. It is a vivid description of adventurous 
journeys among the interesting and almost unknown peoples 
of the most inaccessible parts of Kamchatka. His expedition, 
which began with a shipwreck, was organised by Swedish 
scientists for zoological, ethnographical, and botanical research, 
with the first two departments as the author’s special province, 
This is a popular account of its non-technical side. Dr. Bergman 
describes two journeys—one on skis and with dogs from north- 
eastern Kamchatka to Petropavlovsk, the capital, the other of 
four months on dog sledges into the central and northern regions 
of the peninsula. On both these journeys, full of adventures and 
narrow escapes described in a racy and humorous style, the 
author was accompanied by his young wife. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Unknown Devon. By L.Du Garpre Peacu. Lane. lis. 

Old English Mills and Inns. By R. Tuurston Horxis. Palmer. 
12s. 6d. 

A Chronicle of Rye. By L. Grant. Noel Douglas. 8s. 6d. 

Somerset. By A. C. OsBporN-Hann. Black. 7s. 6d. 


Touring England by Road and Byway. By Sypney R. Jonzs. 
Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


Rambles in the Home Counties. 
Sanderson. 5s. 


Here are books for holiday-makers written in manners and 
moods to suit all tastes, save perhaps that taste which is catered 
for in the more famous holiday resorts, the taste that finds in the 
gratification of the herd instinct its true recreation and refresh- 
ment. Not that our authors are misanthropes, but that their 
love of mankind is keenest when they find it in its natural 
setting, racy of the soil, and in none is a dislike of wandering 
urban hordes more pronounced than in Mr. Du Garde Peach, 
who, as he passes along the coasts of Devon, accelerates his pace 
whenever he hears a band or sees a char-a-banc. 

Rivers, and harbours, and estuaries, and fishing villages that 
smell of fish are Mr. Peach’s delight, and if you share his liking 
he recommends the quayside inns of Brixham where they cook 
fish to perfection, and where “* you may get salt tack and salt 
talk, brawn and brine, and the strange familiar converse of the 
deep-sea fishermen.”” He says of harbours that they are all 
fascinating, “ if you have that type of mind”; and of rivers 
that they are to be seen, to be enjoyed, to be bathed in or slept 
by—anything but to be written about. Nevertheless his chapter 
on river banks is not the least interesting in the book. He writes 
of Dartmoor with affection, denying its alleged grimness, and 
describing it as a great playground to appreciate which you 
must tramp the heather and linger with some good companion; 
and we feel as we read that that is precisely what we are doing. 

But we never linger long inland. Mr. Peach has the sea in his 
blood, and he is always at his best when talking of the 
coast and its people, and telling us of the many delectable 
spots where he proposes to spend his declining years. Appledore 
is one of them, with its “ very narrow, unhygienic, very cobbled 
and entirely delightful street (provided you have not to live ia 
it)” ; and Stoke Gabriel is another, “a perfect village” up the 
estuary of the Dart, “‘ one of the most beautiful estuaries in the 
world” ; and, although Mr. Peach does not say so specifically, 


By W. A. Hirmst. Cobden- 
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The BOOK of the MOMENT 


GLOVES anv tute MAN 


The Romance of the Ring 
y EUGENE CORRI 


Numerous Illustrations. 18s. net. 


“ Stories of famous boxers and estimates of modern ‘ hopes’ chase each other in rapid succession 
through the pages of ‘Gloves and the Man,’ by Mr. Eugene Corri, the celebrated referee, pub- 
lished by Hutchinson and Co.”—Daily Express. 
“*When friends ask me how many fights I have refereed,’ thus he begins his various and 
vivacious book of reminiscences, ‘my usual reply is—and I am well within the mark—At least a 
thousand.’ It is a wonderful record, especially when one remembers that the list includes most 
of the big championship contests in the last thirty years.”—Morning Post. 
“ Pithy, picturesque sayings and amusing anecdotes are to be found on every page.” 

—Evening Standard. 





“ Few who read this book will be disappointed.”—Daily Sketch. 
“ An entertaining book, and it covers practically all the great fights of the last half-century.” 
—Daily Mail. 











NEW BOOKS from HUTCHINSON’S ad its Allied Firms 


MAIDS OF HONOUR 21s. net. By LEWIS MELVILLE 
Author of “ Nell Gwynne,” “Regency Ladies,” etc. Beautifully illustrated. 

The Court of George II. when he was Prince of Wales, as well as when he was King. He tells the story of Mrs, Bellenden, to 

whom his Royal Highness made love unsuccessfully, and of many ladies of the Court who figure largely in the memories of Horace 

Walpole. Ready next Friday. 


SPRING FLOWERS OF THE WILD 40 Photographs. Ss. net. By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 
Designed to interest the nature lover and rambler in our native plants as living things, their lives, associations with other plants, 


and other matters not dealt with by the text books, 
“& book for the nature lover.”—British Weekly. “ Tells in a pleasant way the habits of our wild birds.”—John o’ London’s Weekly, “ Contains 


a remarkable amount of information.”—Northern Whig. 











WHO GOES THERE ? 10s. 6d. net. By HENRY DE HALSALLE 
“Mystery story of the War.”—Daily Express. “ Amazing + wonderfully described in a volume in which fact seems to run neck and neck 
with the swift horse of fiction.”—Morning Post. ‘‘ Where German spies failed.”—D. Dispatch. “The Secret Service adventures of ‘ Ex-Intellig- 


ence’ during the Great War.”— Daily News. “ Amazing work.”—Sunday Chronicle. 


REMINISCENCES BY AN EX-DETECTIVE Beautifully illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. By FRANCIS CARLIN 
“As thrilling as any detective story. The sleuth of real life is in many cases a great deal more ingenious and considerably more expedite than 
=. —- of fiction,”—Daily Mail, “ Thrilling stories, Gilbertian situations, exciting adventures, dramatic episodes, and remarkable overies.” 
—Morning Post. 


ART AND ANECDOTE Profusely illustrated. 10s. 6d. met. By M. H. STEPHEN SMITH 


“These entertaining and charmingly written reminiscences centre round the life of the author’s uncle, William Frederick Yeames, the Victorian 
Academician.” —Datly Mail. “ Full of good stories.”.—Daily Sketch. 











MEMORABILIA (1836-1927) Beautifully illustrated. | 213. met. By MADAME ISABELLA DE STEIGER 


“Should interest the general reader . . . is an admirable piece of autobiography. It is a record of life experiences bringing in a host of 
pronle and things connected with Spiritualism, etc.””—Light. “‘ A remarkable woman.”—Westminster Gazette. “Contains many recollections of 
uskin, Jenny Lind, Madame Blavatsky and other famous people.”—Liverpool Courier. 


THE BOOK OF THE HAND By KATHARINE ST. HILL 


“ All sorts of curious facts about the hands of human beings (and animals).”—Illustrated Sunday Herald. “‘ What is your hand like? . . . 
To know its exact significanée you need only look up ‘The Book of the Hand.’ ”’—Daily Sketch. 


THE BOOK OF SWIMMING AND DIVING 4s. 6d. net. By SID G. HEDGES 
This book includes many original features, The would-be swimmer will here find such guidance as will assist him or her to 
an all-round expert. 51 Illustrations by Arthur Dixon. 


HOW TO BECOME A GOOD SWIMMER Beautifully illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. By DAVID BILLINGTON 


“An invaluable book on swimming. Sporting Life calls it ‘the most brilliant swimming book of recent years.’ ”"—Universe. 


MELLOW SHEAVES Author of “ Ghosts I have Seen,” ete. By VIOLET TWEEDALE 


* Entertaining reading.” —Daily Sketch. ‘“‘ A delightful combination of reminiscence, occult speculation and eerie ghost stories.”—Yorkshire Post. 
An interesting book of anecdote and reminiscence.”—Halifax Courier. ‘* Makes engrossing reading.”—Aberdeen Press. 

















THE LIGHT READING OF OUR ANCESTORS 15s. net. By THE RT. HON. LORD ERNLE 


“ A life-long lover and student of prose fiction, he roves the whole happy subject from the classical origins through medieval romance to our great 
eighteenth-century school and up to Victorian times.”—Observer. 


ALGERIA FROM WITHIN Illustrated. 215. net. By R. V. C. BODLEY 


“A book on Algeria by a man who knows his subject intimately.”—Westminster Gazette. “His chapters on Arab lore, music, dancing, religion 
and sport should make fascinating reading.”—Public Opinion. 


WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA Illustrated. 7s. 6d, met. 13th Edition. By LOWELL THOMAS 


“Most amazing.”—Morning Post. “A judicious blend of fact and judgment,”—Observer. “ Engrossing, practical and honest.”—Times. 


AUCTION BRIDGE NUTS Numerous diagrams. 7s. 6d. net. By Sir C. P. BEACHCROFT 


“In this admirably designed book Sir Charles Beachcroft analyses fifty-four hands from actual play. Each hand conveys a 
lesson and a moral in bidding or play. The best game winner and game saver that has been devise A careful study of the 
ds given in this book will improve any player’s game.”—Observer. 


London : HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers) 33-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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Totnes must surely be yet another, “ a town which carries brave 
memories bravely,” and “ retains more than any other in Devon 
the atmosphere of a more ample and a more leisurely age.” Mr. 
Peach wonders why Devon, so beautiful and fruitful a land, has 
produced so many great seamen, and answers his question by 
suggesting first that the seas of Devon too are beautiful, and 
secondly that loving their land so much the men of Devon took 
to the sea to fight for it. And this intimate eulogy of the country 
has all the more force when it is remembered that Mr. Peach 
is a Yorkshireman. The book is beautifully illustrated by Mr- 
Gyrth Russell, who, Mr. Peach tells us, has stuck upon more 
mud banks in the estuary of the Exe than any other painter of 
the same weight in the British Isles. 

Mr. Thurston Hopkins, unlike Mr. Peach, who has wandered 
over and round Devon without method and without object save 
the joy of the journeying, has tramped Sussex with a definite 
object, which was to locate the ancient mills—wind and water— 
of the county, and incidentally to discover the centres of the old 
Sussex iron industry. The windmills are now dismantled, even 
where they have not been entirely destroyed, but with the 
assistance of Mr. James E. Martin who is responsible for the 
illustrations, Mr. Hopkins in many cases recreates them for us as 
they once adorned the countryside, and that not so very long 
ago. The water mills have fared better, many are still in use and 
but few have utterly vanished, Of the local iron industry, once 
the most important in England, the traces are few and far 
between, and then only to be discovered by patient research, 
for the grass has covered the slag-heaps and the furnaces and 
forges have been destroyed. A pleasant and unusual book with 
an that takes us through some of the most beautiful 
districts of the most popular of counties. 

Writing of Totnes, Mr. Peach says that “ save only Rye—and 
Rye is something self-conscious—there is no old town in England 
which is so calculated to stir a sluggish imagination.” It is true, 
of course, that Rye does seem self-conscious, but that is only 
because it has been stared out of countenance ; but probably 
not even in Totnes is the essential continuity of things more 
assured than it is in Rye. It is this essential Rye, rather than 
the Rye of the literary tripper that Mrs. Grant describes 
in her chronicle, as she wanders through time as Mr. Peach 
wanders through space without any object but enjoyment. One 
thing leads to another; descriptions of the great days of Rye’s 
ship-building and the stern days when invasion with fire and 
sword was never far off, slide simply and naturally into talk 
about the common folk of to-day and their shrewd Sussex 
wisdom. Like Mr. Peach, Mrs. Grant knows that to savour a 
town or a countryside you must live with its people, whose work 
and poverty keep them unspotted from the bustling world. The 
chronicle is illustrated with many excellent photographs. 

Mrs. Osborn-Hann’s Somerset, though it is quite agreeable 
reading and will be really useful to tourists, is a more inten- 
tional book. It is the record of an exploration, a pilgrimage or 
what you will; something, at any rate, determined beforehand, 
and consequently there is a little of the guide-book about it and 
a little of an anthology of writers who have covered the same 
field. Still the author has her moments, and is a true enough 
lover of the country to communicate the pleasure she took in her 
tour. The book contains some thirty satisfactory reproductions 
of water-colour drawings by A. Heaton Cooper and Walter 
Tynedale, R.I., and should prove a useful companion to those 
visiting Somerset for the first time. 

Touring England is yet another practical addition to the 
tourists’ library, and should be equally useful to motorists, 
cyclists, and pedestrians. Mr. Sydney Jones has divided his 
itineraries into convenient groups, but keeps off the beaten track 
as far as possible, and his pages are packed with neat descrip- 
tions of the country, coloured by historical and literary allusion. 
The book is illustrated with drawings by the author and 
photographs. 

Mr. W. A. Hirst writes primarily for those who walk, and 
most of the tramps he has devised can be accomplished in a day, 
though some would occupy three or more. Mr. Hirst’s country- 
side is a student’s countryside. Not that his itineraries lack 
natural charm ; they do not. But Mr. Hirst’s point of view is 
always literary. To him a tree is beautiful, but it is doubly 
beautiful if Gray wrote an Elegy under it, or Cobden sat in its 
shade, or if it stood in the garden of a house where Dickens 
lodged a character or where Jane Austen visited. Indeed it 
would be hardly less beautiful to him if a really good historical 
murder had been committed under it. The book is of a size to 
fit the pocket and a price to fit the purse, and may be warmly 
recommended to all who, as Mr. Peach would put it, “ have 
that type of mind.” 
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ENGLAND FOR TOURISTS 


Between Thames and Chiltern. By E. S. Roscog, Faber 
and Gwyer. 5s. 


Things Seen in Shakespeare’s Country. 
Seeley, Service. 3s. 6d. 


Just Beyond London. By G.S.Maxwe.t. Methuen. 7s, 64, 
York Minster, By F. Harrison. Methuen. 6s. 

English Gothic Churches. By C. W. BuDDEN. Batsford. 7s, gg, 
England Over. By Duptey Carew. Secker. 5s. 

Ireland. By SrerpHEN Gwynn. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


Here are six little books about places and things in 
and one about Ireland, and the seven together furnish as 
examples of merit and demerit in topography and the populy 
pursuit of the historic and picturesque. 

Mr. Roscoe is industrious. His concern is with the li 
and historical associations of the Chilterns and the neighbouri 
villages in the Thames Valley. He has followed all the tradgy 
of Hampden, Milton and Penn, Gray and Shelley, Burke an 
the Disraelis. His short chapters are well-informed, and his illys. 
trations well chosen. This is a new edition, and Mr. Roscoe js 
obliged to note that since the volume was written the most 
renowned portion of Buckinghamshire has been transformed, 
It would be accurate to say that the suburban development 
between Rickmansworth and High Wycombe has hardly bee 
surpassed anywhere within the metropolitan region during the 
past twenty years. 

Mr. Clive Holland does not confine himself to things seen in 
Warwickshire. He leads off with a short historical sketch of 
the county, and then takes the reader through the regula 
itinerary. He is strictly orthodox, sentimental, and devoted 
to the clichés. 

Sentimental likewise is Mr. G. S. Maxwell, who has a rather 
harder task, in that he is in search of the picturesque among 
the villages rapidly being swallowed up in the desert of the 
exterior suburbs. He is verbose, and has the trick of solem 
facetiousness that is too often cultivated by local annalists, 
He strives hard to preserve the romance of Clapham and 
Edmonton. His most meritorious historical sketch is one of 
Banstead. He swallows local legends perhaps too easily—as 
for example, that concerning Defoe’s alleged residence and 
activities in Tooting. 

Our guide to York Minster is vicar-choral and librarian of 
that noble church. He is scholarly and brief, and no mor 
given to detail than is necessary—a good guide. We note 
with special interest that his brevity is most marked when he 
comes to the war memorial chapels in the transepts, carried 
out in the time of Dr. Foxley Norris, now Dean of Westminster. 
“Opinions differ,” says Mr. Harrison, “as to the suitability 
of the design.” Surely not. The new chapels in truth ares 
lamentable blot. 

On English Gothic churches in general Mr. C. W. Budden's 
small book is excellent. Here are the period styles clearly 
set forth, with drawings of characteristic features and photo 
graphs of certain churches perfect of their kind. Mr. Dudley 
Carew felt himself last year “‘ becoming morbid and sentimental 
in his attitude towards luxurious security.” He had to go away; 
he could not bring himself to go abroad, so he decided to spend 
the summer watching cricket all over England—the land that 
was to be made fit for heroes to live in. Here is the log of nine 
places visited. It is very neatly and delicately done ; full of 
players’ points for the reader who loves cricket, and of 
reflections for him who does not. 

Last on this list comes Mr. Stephen Gwynn, though if the 
order were of merit we should doubtless have had to put him 
first. The task he has chosen is to conduct the traveller ovet 
Ireland in 270 pages of pocket size—the Kit-bag Travel Books. 
In this kind of writing Mr. G has no superior. He ® 
knowledgeable, lucid, direct ; he wastes no words, is free from 
all the annoying tricks, and never under the necessity of manu 
facturing material or pumping up sentiment. The Jreland he 
describes is Ireland. 


BIRDS AND THE AMATEUR 


A Bird Book for the Pocket. By Epmunp SANDARS. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Bird Life at Home and Abroad. By T. A. Cowarp. Ware 
7s. 6d. 

There were obvious possibilities in the use of offset lithography 
(instead of the three-coloured process on shiny paper) for repre 
senting birds in their natural colours, and the announm 
of A Bird Book for the Pocket early this year raised hopes of # 
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GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 
announce 


The Development of 
the Theatre 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL, M.A., Author of 
British Drama, etc. Demy 4to. 256 pages. 
{ With 271 illustrations. 42/- net. 
> Limited Edition of 100 copies only, printed on 
fine paper, bound in quarter-vellum, numbered 
and signed. 5 gms. net. 
This important book, which will appeal both to students 
of the and to bibliophiles, is the first work in 
ish which surveys the ry of the theatre as a 
whole. The illustrations are of very great interest, 
many of them being hitherto oe in any 
modern book. [Now Ready. 


Special Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
The Theatre in Life 


By NICOLAS EVREINOFF. With Line Draw- 
ings in the Text. 12/6 net. 
> The author is the Russian Impressionist dramatist 
’ whose name is famous on the Continent and in America, 
but is as yet little known in His book gives 
the first adequate statement in ish of the reasons 
for his revolt against dramatic realism, ro 
4 his attractive theory of The Theatre for Oneself, 

on his conviction that the “ acting instinct”’ is the 
dominant factor in our psychology. [Ready Fuly 15th. 
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Its Places of Beauty, Entertainment, Sport, 
and Historic Association 
By STEPHEN GWYNN. With 32 Half-tone 
> Illustrations, Map, etc. 7/6 net. 
Times Lit. Supp.: “ History (and myth), scenery, art, 
politics, commerce, sport, are all alike handled with so 
much dexterity that we know as much about them at 
the end as if we had completed a great tome instead 
of a pocket book. Nor are practical directions to 
is tieeiet a0 tp Eeeds ond se wanting. The book 
represents a very remarkable. achievement.” 


The Thunderer 


(A Romance of Napoleon and Josephine) 


By E. BARRINGTON, Author of The Divine 
Lady, Glorious Apollo, etc. 7/6net. [Now Ready. 

































Why “Bullion for a Song” ? 


From the en of Fune 19th : 


“ Some one we described Messrs. 
Harrap’s “shilling a “ selections from modern 
essayists as * bullion for a song.’ The answer is, 
first, that the old song for sixpence must cost a 
shilling at post-war prices ; and, secondly, that 
the contents 7 these little books are quite precious. 

The Thompsomian addition* to the « handy 
Harraps’ is no end of a shillingsworth. 


* Francis THOMPSON in “ Essays of To-Day and 
Yesterday ” Series (1/- and 2/6 net). 


Children of the Fog 


By CARMEL HADEN GUEST. 7/6 nets 
@ This remarkable book has received 
some of the finest Press notices of any 
first novel this year, and is now in its 

Second Large Impression. 

Times Lit. S : “ Unlike too many other novels of 
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Spectator: “A good plot and a gripping story.” 
39-41 PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, W.C. 2 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
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ALOYSIUS HORN 


The Ivory Coast in the Earlies 





Edited by 


ETHELREDA LEWIS 
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The following is an extract from the foreword by 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 


“This is a gorgeous book, more full of sheer 
stingo than any you are likely to come across 
in a day’s march among the bookshops of wherever 
you may be. These untutored memories of 
youth adventuring long ago in a wild place, 
recorded with an untutored pen in a Johannesburgh 
doss-house, are like the gold ore of that ‘ so-called 
golden city’ as Alfred Aloysius Horn would 
call it, except, indeed, that the proportion of 
gold in them is so very much greater. Nothing 
more racy and full of original wisdom than the 
conversations at the end of each chapter has 
come my way for an age.” 
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MOTHER INDIA 





by 
KATHERINE MAYO 


This book is unlike any other book on India that 
has been presented to the Anglo-Saxon world. 
It deals with social factors, with the inner life 
of the three hundred million people who make 
up the conglomerate of races and creeds we call 
India. It explains the conspiracy of silence 
that has surrounded the status and the treatment 
of the women of India; the appalling child 
marriages which bring wretched motherhood to 
immature human beings; explains why two 
million babies die in India every year; why 
India is devitalised by sexual incontinence. The 
book is authentic, and its disclosures are sub- 
stantiated by authorities. 
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new standard in identification guides. These expectations, 
alas, are left unfulfilled. The process appears perfectly sound, 
but the pictures unfortunately are not worth the care which 
has been lavished on their reproduction. Mr. Sandars, in the 
supposed interests of comparison, has attempted to draw every 
bird “in more or less the same position.” His obsolete classi- 
fication starts with the thrushes, and because they stand rather 
stiffly erect every other bird from a blue tit to a fulmar must 
adopt a similar pose. These poses are often ludicrously unnatural. 
Like the old-fashioned bird-stuffers, Mr. Sandars makes his 
fulmar stand ; perhaps he is unaware that the fulmar is incapable 
of doing so. But then most birds would be incapable of standing 
if they had to do it in the attitudes here thrust upon them, 
with a centre of gravity inches in advance of their feet. To 
find anything so stiff and unnatural as his woodcock, king- 
fisher, willow-warbler and a dozen more we should have to go 
back to Morris, the standard work of the mid-Victorian country 
parson, who would see a mistlethrush and record a nutcracker. 
Among colours the reds are conspicuously false—for instance 
in the robin and redwing. Many of the illustrations are worse 
than useless for identification, and very few are good. 

The text is no more reliable. Not the slightest help is given 
towards identifying from one another in the field the rock-, 
tree-, and meadow-pipits, the common, Arctic or roseate terns, 
or the green, wood and common sandpipers, for example ; the 
book professes to include “our regular species,” but annual 
visitors in considerable strength like the black redstart and 
great grey shrike are omitted. Information on status is hope- 
lessly inaccurate—the abundant blackcap is described as “‘ rare 
in England,” the Dartford warbler only as ‘‘ somewhat rare ”’ ; 
the marsh tit is “‘ Resident S. England, local, chiefly Kent and 
Pembroke. Rather scarce.” Wales, the headquarters of the 
pied flycatcher, is not mentioned in its range, nor south-west 
England in the buzzard’s ; the old error about the lesser redpoll 
being a northern species is resuscitated. It is typical of the 
unreliability of the book that while describing the white and 
blue-headed wagtails it styles the grey (which is in many parts 
dominant) “ the rarest wagtail.”” The redwing does sing in this 
country ; the lists of song-periods and of summer-migrants are 
so incomplete that it is hard to take them seriously. But for 
the likelihood of the book being taken on trust through the 
reputation of the publishers and the publicity they have given 
it, we should not have gone into this much detail. Mr. Sandars 
has obviously watched birds a good deal with an eye for the 
picturesque or salient point ; no doubt he could write of his own 
experiences very well, but he seems temperamentally unfitted 
for compiling an identification book. 

In Bird Life at Home and Abroad, Mr. Coward keeps a 
to description, and he can describe birds uncommonly well. 
Take for instance this passage on the flamingo in France : 

+ + + On rounding a curve, we saw a flock of some sixty flamingoes 

close inshore . . . The water was but a few inches deep and little 

of the pink tarsus was submerged, and as the birds moved they 
raised their webbed feet with the deliberate and stiff action of the 
goose-step. The angled, black-tipped, pink bills were below the 
surface, seeking and securing something ; the upper ridge or culmen 

must have scraped the mud, for the head was upside down .. . 

The deliberate steady feeding of the birds we watched did not 

8 t a hunt after elusive active animals. 

very head was down until we got to within about twenty yards 
of the flock, but at last a bird raised its sinuous neck, fixed us with 

a yellow eye, and gave a warning anserine honk. Up came the 

other heads, but without undue te, and the honking became 

neral as one by one the birds spread great wings and rose. So 
ong as the wings were closed the birds were merely rose-tinted, 
the brilliant coverts and black primaries were screened by drooping 
mantle and scapulars, but immediately they were spread the 
transformation was amazing. Rose-white suddenly changed to 

vivid scarlet and black, for the underwing is even more gorgeous ; 

the black fringed wing is deep rose or scarlet. One or two powerful 

strokes lifted the long but light body, and one after the other— 

not in a scared mob—the birds trailed to a safer distance. 
Mr. Coward is never parsimonious in his use of words, but every 
word has a considered meaning ; he leaves the impression that 
neither as an observer nor as a writer has he let any detail of the 
picture escape him. If we possessed such descriptions of the 
passenger pigeon or the great auk, we should hardly think of 
them as lost to us. No recent bird book of its class has been 
more readable or better worth reading. 


A FRENCHMAN ON AMERICA 


America Comes of Age: A French Analysis. By ANnpré 
SIEGFRIED. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

We know M. Siegfried already as an intelligent observer of 
contemporary movements. He is the author of a reasonably 
good book on post-war England, and is one of the comparatively 
small number of Europeans who can be regarded as adequately 





a 


equipped for expounding the social phenomena of Tesent-day 
America. -_ . 

His new book is a better piece of work than Post-War England 
—whether better because M. Siegfried found it harder, or jeg 
hard, to write, one cannot say. It has two conspicuous merits, 
Most of the more important aspects of the United States are 
brought under review in 350 pages, and the author combines 
with his lucidity and easy movement a marked freedom from 
partisanship. No more interesting or more trustworthy 
summary of present-day America is available for the European 
reader. 

With a right appreciation of the importance of the raciaj 
factor, M. Siegfried begins with a brief examination of the 
American people and their origins, turning next to the religious 
aspect—that is, to the prominent part played in the building of 
the American nation by the Protestant Evangelical churches, 
Dominant in the Western and Southern States, those churches 
represent a social power such as we in England have not known 
in modern times. M. Siegfried notes their close relationship 
to, and reliance upon, big business and the rich: “ the wealthy 
are Christians, and nothing forbids Christians to be wealthy.” 
The rich men support the church, and insist upon directing 
its policy. M. Siegfried discusses, with the gusto we should 
expect from a Frenchman, the assertive character of Funda. 
mentalism and the resistance of the system to scientific knowledge 
and free inquiry. From this enticing theme he passes on to the 
problems of immigration, the growing race consciousness of 
America as displayed in the aggressive Nordic crusade and the 
Ku Klux Klan, the position of minorities, the negroes and the 
Catholic question. In reviewing the economic situation he 
deals briefly, but adequately for his purpose, with the later 
industrialism, wages and the standard of living, the changing 
economic relation of America to Europe, foreign loans, monetary 
policy, American economic imperialism. And in the concluding 
section, skilfully and with knowledge, he runs over the salient 
features of the political outlook and the probabilities of American 
foreign policy. 

Since M. Siegfried is in general accurate and fair-minded, it is 
all the more interesting to raise doubts and objections in regard 
to a few of the numberless subjects he touches upon. A writer 
so genuinely concerned as he with the American community 
and its problems might have been expected to show more interest 
in the life of the racial groups and the lower levels of labour. 
The results of immigration which M. Siegfried prefers to discuss 
are the eugenic aspects, or those affecting the church and the 
fears of the dominant Nordic classes. It is curious that he should 
not have been impelled to describe and analyse the New England 
industrial towns as they have been transformed by the Slavie 
and Mediterranean flood, the astonishing phenomena of Chicago 
or St. Louis, the distressing barbarism of the industrial deserts 
of the West Virginian mining areas, the steel centres of Penn- 
sylvania, and the textile towns of New Jersey. Curiously, 
again, M. Siegfried has omitted to describe the marvellous, if 
still rather barren, new world of American education, with 
its prodigious expenditure on schools, colleges, and technical 
institutes, scholarships and research fellowships, libraries, 
laboratories ; nor has he exercised his French intelligence upon 
the remarkable American achievement of producing rich men 
who, like fabled princes, spend their money on public objects. 
Needless to say, he has comments to make on American education, 
and sometimes they are disputable enough. The American, 
he says, may not admire the French educational methods, 
for these “appeal primarily to individual initiative”; which 
remark may serve as a reminder of the day commemorated in & 
classic passage, when the Minister of Public Instruction took out 
his watch and informed Matthew Arnold that at that moment 
every school in France was at work upon such-and-such a lesson! 
So, too, in regard to industry. M. Siegfried makes the orthodox 
observations upon American mass production and standard- 
isation ; but he has the hardihood to contend that, in contrast 
to the United States with its universal mechanism, France 
upholds the ideal of individual craftsmanship. 

On America and Europe M. Siegfried has certain provocative 
things to say. He thinks that America and France are incapable 
of comprehending one another, while on the contrary Americs 
and England have a deep mutual understanding—which is at 
least heartening in view of recent events in Chicago, Press com 
ments on our naval policy, and recurrent outbreaks in the 
United States Senate. American sentiment towards France, he 
affirms, not inaccurately, has changed and changed again @ 
recent years, and some portion of the blame for this he would 
lay upon England. According to him, our propaganda, “ without 
apparently touching the French,” has “ done them an enormous 
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British Foreign 
Secretaries 
Algernon Cecil 


Studies in the Personality and Policy of eleven leading 
Statesmen from 1807 to 1916. “Mr. Cecil has made 
his sketches very readable; his writing is attractive, 
his characterisation incisive, and his sense of the 
dramatic allowed to find restrained expression . 
these sketches, at once so able and so interesting, are 
a real contribution to our historical literature.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


390 pp., with portraits. 15s. net. 


Edmund Burke 


Bertram Newman 


“A living presentment of the man.” Spectator. 
“Deserves to become the standard short Life.” 
Outlook. “There was room for Mr. Newman’s... 
human and balanced study.” John o’ London's 
Weekly. “A minor classic.” Yorkshire Post. 
“Extremely able, well-written, well-informed and in- 
telligent.” Saturday Review. “Excellent.” Sunday 


Times. 
362 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Indecisiveness of 


Modern War 
J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 


Eleven Essays by the distinguished biographer of 
Napoleon on problems of war and national policy. 
“Professor Rose’s arguments give one furiously to 
A book which should be read by all who 
are interested in strategic and kindred problems.” 


Outlook.) 
10s. 6d. net. 
The Approach to Painting 
Thomas Bodkin 
*. . . It matters not who you are, = are bound to 


be stimulated by this book—if you have any interest 
at all in painting. He writes admirably; he is 
always interesting. He does help.” Mr. ARNOLD 
Bennett in The Evening Standard. 


With 24 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
Bell’s Acrostic Dictionary 


and Cross-word Puzzle Companion 
40,000 words appear in this Dictionary, all arranged 
with the first and last letters in alphabetical order. 
Thus, solvers may be saved much tedious research. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Notable Chess Books 


“ Messrs. Bell hold a foremost place as publishers of 
chess books in our language.”—New STATESMAN. 


Capablanca’s “ Chess Fundamentals.” 10s. 6d. net. 


Capablanca’s “ My Chess , Career.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Lasker's “ Chess tegy.” 7s. 6d. met. 
Du Mont’s “ Elements of Chess.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Alekhin’s “My Best Games of Chess.” 10s. 6d. net. 

(Shortly) 


SUPREME THE WORLD OVER. 


Webster’s New 


International Dictionary 
“A library in itself,” for its 2,700 pages hold the 
quintessence of the world’s knowledge. Over 450,000 
Defined terms. 6,000 Illustrations. 
Price, one Volume, bound Buckram, 65s. net. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 








York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 




















HERBERT JENKINS’ 
BOOKS TO READ 


THROUGH A LAND OF 


PROMISE : With Gun, Car and Camera in the 
* Heart of Northern Australia. 
By MICHAEL TERRY, F.RGS., F.RAL, F.R.CL 
emy Svo. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
An absorbing account of travel in little-known territory. The author 
indicates the vast commercial possibilities in Northern Australia. With 
60 illustrations of exceptional interest. 
News: “ Unusually interesting travel-book.” 
Daily Meili: “‘ Contains a great deal of valuable information.” 


ANGLING THEORIES 
AND METHODS 


By MAJOR R. A, CHRYSTAL (C. TROUT). With 
an Introduction by the Ricut Hon. SIR HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bt., F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
A volume full of interest and information for the fly-fisher. 
a Times: “A book which most anglers for trout and salmon will 
we icome.”” 
Truth: “ Contains a mint of interesting information.” 


NEW NOVELS at 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PASSENGER TO FOLKESTONE 
By J. S. FLETCHER 


An exciting detective story. Observer: “ The excitement grows fast 
and furious. . . . An excellent piece of holiday reading. 


THE UKELELE GIRL 
By Mrs. PATRICK MACGILL. 


This charming romance is centred round a girl who plays in a cabaret. 


MISS TIMMINS AND LORD SCREDINGTON 
By EDGAR JEPSON. 


A story, of business and love, laughter and adventure. 
Truth: “ He is, if possible, more amusing than ever.” 


—- UNCLE 
C. A. ALINGTON, Head Master of Eton. 


A a ightful story ef amusing adventure. 
Morning Post: “ Ingenious story . . . ought to be very popular.” 


THE GREEN ROPE 
nolo j; oe ae detective yarn.” 
«Les WHAT YOU MAKE IT!” 
By ROSEMARY REES. 


An enthralling romance of New Zealand. 
Universe: “ It is a tale well-told, with a skilful plot.” 


TRENT OF THE LONE HAND 
By WYNDHAM MARTYN. 


A new Anthony Trent story. Truth: “ Hair- raising adventures and 
escapades that hold you breathless to the last page. 


THE CLUE IN THE GLASS 
By W. B. M. FERGUSON. 


ing mystery and detective story. 
New Statesman: “ An excellent tale... no one can say that it is 
ever dull.” T-.P.’s & Cassell’s Weekly: “ The plot is ingenious.’ 


A LIGHT FOR HIS PIPE 
By W. TOWNEND. 


A grand tale of the sca. The author has been described as a successor 
to Conrad. Glasgow Bulletin: “ This is a first-rate piece of work.’ 








BONE STREET 
By WILLIAM MACKINDER, MP. 
A Yorkshire story, describing a r man’ ’s struggle for existence. 
The Rt. Hon. Ramsay MacDonald says: “It is a wonderful story of 


working-class life.” 


A COMPANY OF SINNERS 
By LILIAN CLIFFORD. 


This story of the ogre children shows life in its many colours. 
Montrose Standard: he book deserves to be a popular success.’ 


THE HOPE STRANGE MYSTERY 
By ERNEST SHORT and ARTHUR COMPTON 


RICKETT 
The Spectator: “ A really breathless book, and quite out of the rut of 
ordinary detective fiction. The descriptions of London's ‘ underworld’ 
are hair-raising.’ 


THE MISSING BANKER 
By CHARLES BRANDON. 
Western Mail: “ Clever | and exciting detective story. . . . The 
solution is a big surprise.” 
Truth: “ Readers are kept guessing to the end.” 





HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 3 York St., St. James’s, S.W.1 
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amount of harm at times in America.” This is nonsense. 
For some years after the war the French Government main- 
tained in New York an extremely energetic propaganda office. 
Much of its literature, especially during the Ruhr occupation, 
was emphatically anti-British. Our authorities attempted no 
reprisals, but, following the good old national rule, let the 
matter alone. International opinion, in the end, comes to rest 
upon deeds. American sentiment in relation to France has in 
the past seven years been determined by French policy and 
French decisions. 8. K. R. 


THE REALIST 


Cavour. By Maurice PatfoLtocve. Translated by Ian F. D. 
Morrow and Muriret M. Morrow. Benn. 16s. 


It was, perhaps, a little unfortunate that this book should 
have been described, upon the paper cover, as a study of a 
great statesman “ and an intriguing personality.’”’ The word is 
used, of course, in its modern Franco-American sense; but its 
appearance, in this case, is particularly unlucky, for the simple 
reason that, however high we may rank Cavour’s achievements 
as a statesman, there is no blinking the fact that he was also 
one of the greatest masters of intrigue that ever lived. That is 
not, however, a fact that need be particularly emphasised. 

Cavour was, before everything else, a realist. In an age of 
political poseurs and dreamers he kept always before him the 
perfectly clear and, as it turned out, perfectly practicable ideal 
of the unification of Italy. Everything that he did was directed 
towards that single end. Even his love-affairs, though no doubt 
he found them “ intriguing,”’ were important only so far as they 
helped towards its realisation. If he employed Madame Cornu 
and “the gallant and voluptuous Countess de Castiglione” to 
spy upon the French Court for him, he did so not from any 
natural preference for back-stairs diplomacy, but because it 
was always a vital necessity of the time to know which way the 
Parisian cat was about to jump. The truth is that with a man 
of crooked mind, like Napoleon III, whose normal mental con- 
dition is described—rather cruelly, perhaps—by M. Paléologue 
as “‘a state of shuffling, of hazy uncertainty, of soporific con- 
templation of far horizons, of confused meditation upon the réle 
conferred on him by Providence and his ancestry,” no other 
method was possible. “I do not know what the Emperor 
desires,” wrote Lord Cowley. “ I am incapable of disentangling 
the true from the false in what he says.” Which is precisely 
why he was the most important ruler in Europe. For he was 
the only one who might at any moment do something sensa- 
tional, and no one ever knew what that something would be— 
no one, that is, except Cavour, who saw to it that he was con- 
siderably better informed as to the Emperor’s intentions than 
was the French Foreign Minister himself. 

It is the great merit of M. Paléologue’s clever study that he 
gives us such a clear and intimate view of Cavour himself—of 
the man, as distinct from his policy. Cavour is one of those 
statesmen whose personality has been overshadowed by the 
magnitude of his achievements. We are so impressed by what 
he did that we almost forget to inquire what he was. And he 
would not have had it otherwise. In his lifetime he was well 
content that the mob should applaud the magnificent gestures of 
a Garibaldi or a Victor Emmanuel while he got on with his work. 
And how he worked! His power of concentration was inhuman. 
He rose every day at four o’clock in the morning, and his “ quick 
little ferret’s eyes ’’ would be twinkling across the table at some 
foreign diplomatist before the rest of the world was awake. He 
never took a holiday. If he visited Paris or London, it was 
only because the political situation seemed to call for his presence 
there. If he refers to “the life-giving air of Switzerland,” he 
means that he found it intellectually bracing ; to be braced up 
physically was something that he never needed in his life. It 
is superbiy characteristic of the unificator of Italy that Cavour 
never saw Rome. Why should he? There was nothing to be 
done there. 

M. Paléologue speaks of “* his keen intelligence, his broad out- 
look, his decision, his initiative, his bold invention always 
restrained within the bounds of the possible, his good humour, 
accessibility, and that gift of instinctive sympathy which is so 
invaluable in handling men.” But before all his other qualities 
must be placed his transcendant ability to grapple passionately 
with the realities of life. That, surely, is the real clue to Cavour’s 
character. That explains how he could reply to the eloquent 
appeals of Mazzini by placing the orator under police surveil- 
lance ; and if, adds M. Paléologue,—“ if Mazzini had sought to 
enter Piedmont with the outbreak of the war for national 
existence, Cavour would have had him shot like a dog.” 





cr, 


Cavour has been called a great democrat and a great liberal. 
and he would have answered to either name. For our present 
purpose it is of more interest to note his reasons: 

We can no longer deceive ourselves: Society is mo fast 
towards democracy. It is impossible to forecast the form thy 
it will take. But fundamentally it cannot be doubted that ty 
reconstruction of aristocratic government as such is impossible. , , . 
What then is left as a barrier against the popular flood? N 
solid, nothing strong, nothing durable. Is this for good or eyjj} 
I do not know. But in my opinion it is the inevitable goal of 
humanity. Let us then prepare ourselves, or at least prepare oy 
sons, that they may give it greater consideration than we haye 
done. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more self-revealing confession, 
In Cavour’s realism, combined with his intense and i 
patriotism, there is an appeal that could hardly fail of its response 
in France ; and the distinguished French diplomat and historiag 
who is his latest biographer has evidently found in him a subject 
after his own heart. It is an able and illuminating study of g 
personality of whom the average modern reader has not hear 
enough. 


WORLD PRICES 


The Theory of International Prices. By J. W. ANGELL. Milford, 
21s. 


The progress of economic thought has been on the whole from 
the broad to the narrow, and from the dogmatic to the sceptical, 
If not the great classical economists, at any rate their followers 
felt that the “‘ dismal science ’’ held the keys to all the problems 
of mankind. Their present-day successors have learnt to make 
narrower claims, and the change from the broad abstraction 
“value”? to the narrow concreteness of actual prices measures 
the difference of attitude. Again, the classical school loved 
above all a broad rule or principle, dogmatically stated, under 
which, by amplification and reservation, the complex phenomena 
of the real economic world could be brought. The modems 
usually prefer either to start inductively from the facts, or to 
erect the “exceptions” into distinct rules which can be held to 
invalidate the dogmatic universalities of the great “ classicals.” 

Professor Angell is of the modern sceptics. It is true that his 
subject, the theory of international prices, is one which the 
classical economists seldom dealt with directly in the form of 
general statement. It appeared, implicitly for the most part, 
as a component of the classical theory of international trade. 
Every elementary text-book recites the classical doctrine of 
“comparative costs” as the foundation of the “international 
division of labour.” Each country specialises in making thos 
products in which it has the greatest comparative advantage, 
usually measured, according to the labour theory of value, in 
‘* labour time,” or later in terms of the comparative effectiveness 
of labour—that is net product after allowing for wages. Prices 
are thus internationally determined by comparative costs or 
advantages, and national price levels diverge from world prices 
owing to transportation costs, tariff rates and similar factors. 

Does this theory hold good? Professor Angell doubts it. 
He admits that it does hold roughly good in relation to the main 
staples which regularly enter into international trade—wheat 
and cotton for example—and that for these the multiplicity of 
markets is effective in maintaining roughly a “ world price. 
But in relation to articles which do not enter into international 
trade, what reason is there for speaking either of a world price, 
or even of a tendency towards an approximate equalisation of 
national prices? And, in relation to the great and varied mass 
of commodities which enters partly and imperfectly into inter 
national trade, is there much greater reason? Will specialisation 
in each country follow so closely the law of comparative costs a 
to create, in effect, for these commodities also a world price 
system ? ARE 

Many, as Professor Angell points out, are the qualifications 
needed to make such a view even plausible. That is so even if 
currency complications are left out of account. There & 
doubtless, a deeply seated tendency towards some sort of approx 
mation in the long run, in the case of commodities which are 
regular items in international trade. But the disturbing factors 
are far too many for their results to be treated merely as excep 
tions. Indeed, the old theory derived much of its plausibility 
from the labour theory of value, and, if that foundation is 
knocked away, it needs, at the least, comprehensive restatement. 

This Professor Angell in some measure attempts. More than 
half his book is taken up with a careful, though sometimes unduly 
arid, account of the classical doctrine and of its breakdown under 
criticism: the last part is devoted to a restatement which is #t 
least as much sceptical as constructive. The historical sections 
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STUFF AND 
NONSENSE 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. With 
embellishments by BOLD. 7/6 net 


Times Lit. Supp.: “Here is the wild magic of the 
kingdom of glorious nonsense. . Mirth ripples 
through these pieces. ... In pure nonsense Mr. de la 
Mare can we Edward Lear. He has, being a poet 
such as neither Lear nor Lewis Caroll was, the touch 
of imaginative depth and distance. 

YF There will also be an edition of 275 copies on hand-made 


paper, numbered and signed by the author. 42, 


A /- net 
YA complete list of books by Walter de la Mare, published 


by Constable, will be sent on application. 
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THE LIGHT OF EXPERIENCE 

By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, aees. 
5 /- net 
Times Lit. Supp.: “‘ A volume recording many varied and 

hardy experiences in the outposts of the Empire .. . 

breathes the very lovable and transparently simple nature 

of a man who, while leading in the service of his country 

a long life of action has sought to think out for himself 

the great problems of human existence.” 


A PAGEANT OF INDIA 


By ADOLF WALEY. 15/- net 
_ Times: “Mr. Adolf Waley has handled Indian history 
in a yery learned way. His remarkably detailed knowledge 
is quite evident. . . . The style of the historical narra- 
tive is always clear; the author is properly picturesque on 
occasion, and the general arrangement of the book makes it 
extremely serviceable.” 





Harold Nicolson’s 


SOME PEOPLE 








7/6 net 





NAVIES AND NATIONS 
By HECTOR C. BYWATER. 12/- net 


Spectator: “The author has learned the art of stating 
briefly and clearly both sides of a case. He h 
special study of Pacific rivalries. . . . A book plainly 
outweighing in importance anything else of the kind that 
has appeared in recent years. tr. Bywater ought to 
secure a wide public. Members of Parliament should not 


leave him unread.’ 
PLATONISM AND THE 


SPIRITUAL LIFE 
By GEORGE SANTAY ANA. 5/- net 


anchester Guardian: “ This little book is an example of 
Professor Santayana’s work at its best and an cpneme of 
his thinking. The mellow fulness of years of philosophic 
reverie is in it, and yet it reads sweetly and easily.” 








FICTION 


A VICTIM OF 
CIRCUMSTANCES 


By GEORGE GISSING. 7/6 net 


_ This collection of short stories presents for the first 
time in book-form serious work of George Gissing’s 
eeay lost in magazines or in some cases left by 

in manuscript. Victim of Circumstances is not 
a mere gathering up of fragments; all the stories are 
complete and finished to the point of perfection desired 
by the author, 


THE ETERNAL PAST 


By G. F. BRADBY. 5/- net 
Mr. G, F. Bradby—if the expression be permissible— 
writes like an English meadow. His work is shining and 
fresh and lovable, but at the same time there is a melan- 
choly behind his tenderness as of a summer landscape 
brooding already over the threat of sleet and frost. 


SISTER 


By THEODORE DREISER. 7/6 net 
AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 

By THEODORE DREISER. 10/- net 
THE ROWFOREST PLOT 

By A. R. WEEKES. 7/6 net 
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CASSELL BOOKS 
EXCURSIONS IN COLOUR 


by DONALD MAXWELL 
With his well-known skill both as artist and writer, the author 
presents in this beautiful volume a series of contrasting vignettes 
of scenery in various parts of the world. /- net 


A VICTORIAN AMERICAN: 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


by HERBERT S. GORMAN 


A biography which is also a history of letters and politics in 
Europe and America during a great era extending over seventy 
years, 15/- net 


THE LONDON SPY 


by NED WARD. Edited by Artaur L. Haywarp 
“His book of London life in the days of Queen Anne is a record of 
surpassing interest.”"—Public Opinion. “Vivid and entertaining 
; a rich picture of a bygone age.”—ZJrish Times. 
8 half-tone plates. 10/6 net 


NEW 7/6 NOVELS 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


THE WOMAN WHO STOLE EVERYTHING, 
and Other Stories 

“Mr. Bennett is deft and ingenious, occasionally unexpected, and 
always entertaining.”—Sunday Times. “ Every one is told with Mr. 
Bennett’s usual skill, and every one is a story worth the telling.” 
—Daily Mail. 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 

ROGUES AND VAGABONDS 


ERNEST RAYMOND 
MORRIS IN THE DANCE 


OLIVE WADSLEY 


FAIR GAME 


This, Miss Olive Wadsley’s most powerful novel, deals with the 
problem of the modern girl of 19, married to a man many years 
older than herself—a man steeped in pre-war traditions. 


ALAN LE MAY PAINTED PONIES 


A vivid and exciting story of the Wild West with a charming 
heroine and a brave and chivalrous hero. 


MAXIM GORKI DECADENCE 


“His best novel.”—ARNoLD Bennett, in The Evening Standard. 


H. A. VACHELL 


DEW OF THE SEA, and Other Stories 
Rosemary, “Dew of the Sea,” had to choose between two men, 
friends and brother officers, and exciting incidents helped her to 
make up her mind. 


ETHEL M. DELL 

“HE HOUSE OF HAPPINESS and Other Stories 
“Sure of a welcome from the author’s myriad friends.”—Daily 
Sketch. 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE GOBLIN MARKET 


“One of the most beautiful love stories it has been my lot to 
read.”—T ruth. 


ROLAND PERTWEE 


THE ROMANCE OF NIKKO CHEYNE 


“One of the best stories published for many a long day past. . ; 
a revel of improbability, impossibility, and breathless excitement.” 
—Sunday Times. “Jolly and highly-coloured adventures.”—Daily 
News. 


JOHNSTON McCULLEY 
THE CRIMSON CLOWN 
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are a valuable summary of many views, especially Continental 
views, never handily collected before; and they are accom- 
panied by a useful running fire of criticism. Professor Angell 
would be the last to suggest that his restatement is definitive ; 
but it certainly breaks important new ground in economic theory, 
and poses many questions which a century of economists had 
never clearly formulated before. And the posing of the right 
questions is, after all, a long step towards the eliciting of the right 
answers. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


London’s Countryside. By Epric Hotmes. Scott. 7s. 6d. 

This latest volume in the English Countryside series covers a 
countryside which, at least in its superficial aspects, soon will be such 
no longer. The range of country between Reading and Oxford on 
the west, Bedford and Cambridge on the north, Colchester and 
Canterbury on the east, and Tunbridge Wells and Guildford on the 
south, is rapidly succumbing to the combined attack of the suburban 
builder and the engineers of arterial and by-pass roads. Mr. Holmes’s 
book is an attempt to gather into one volume some record of the 
beauty and interest still left in this district within a radius of some 
twenty-five or thirty miles from Charing Cross. He writes with the 
two-fold purpose of guiding both motorist and pedestrian along the 
right way. It is a feat which requires some dexterity, and, though 
the author’s sympathies appear to lie with the pedestrian, his balance 
tends to decline in favour of the motorist. This is inevitable from his 
method of planning the book on the lines of following for the most 
part “ practicable motor roads” from one point to another. But, as 
he remarks, the construction of new roads for fast traffic has diverted 
the bulk of it from by-roads and lanes, and as the arterial spokes radiate 
from the hub, backwaters of entirely unspoilt countryside are preserved 
between them; and to these the book is a suggestive, if scarcely 
systematic, guide. Mr. Holmes is evidently steeped in the lore, topo- 
graphical, architectural, and even ethnographical, of the nearer Home 
Counties, and he makes his knowledge pleasantly readable. His own 
sketches, more than a hundred admirably done, illustrate his argument 
how much of interest is to be found within this area by those who care 
to look for it. 


Murder de Luxe. By Rurus Kine. Parsons. 7s. 6d. 


If this is a first novel, Mr. Rufus King may be expected presently 
to give us something exceptionally good in the way of sensational 
fiction. He has a sense of humour and a sense of character, he can 
weave a plot and create an atmosphere, but, and it is a serious but, he 
must learn the trick of giving his readers some early clue to the mystery 
with which he amuses or thrills them. Moreover if he must create a 
super-villain, he must see that his villain acts the part. The present 
story of the American millionaire who, threatened with death if he 
does not pay heavily for safety, sets out to trick the criminal, a man 
known to the police only by his crimes and his finger prints, opens most 
effectively, and the knowledge we have during the latter half of the 
story that the murderer is on board the yacht and may be almost any 
one of the guests keeps things lively. But the criminal’s conduct is 
gratuitously fool-hardy, and when he is unmasked at last we are 
annoyed to find that, save for a very feeble hint in a very late chapter, 
no amount of logical deduction would have enabled us to guess his 
identity. 


Impenetrability. By Rosert Graves. Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. 


Now that linguistic problems are brought home to everyone with 
headphones and there is controversy on the subject of “fixed” 
English, Mr. Graves’s essay may well be read with profit by others 
than professional users of words. He discusses the structure of 
English and shows by interesting examples that in its essential charac- 
ter it is imaginative and not logical ; words still retain their pictorial 
qualities instead of crystallising into typographical labels. La gloire, 
for instance, has one meaning ; but “ glory ” suggests a dozen distinct 
ideas according to the context. The result is that French thought is 
by generalised preconceptions and English thought is by association 
of images. French is codified, exact, a convenient medium for the 
exchange of agreed facts. English is variable, obscure, a flexible 
medium for new ideas. French thought tends to be circumscribed 
by language, and English with its powers of improvisation can more 

than French meet the modern demands put upon it, and is more 
quickly adaptable to new discoveries. Mr. Graves points out the 
advantages which English has in being almost uninflected and having 
no genders ; as civilisation becomes more complex a copious vocabu- 
lary is more important to a language than an intricate grammar. He 
sketches briefly the origins of English, shows how it changes under our 
eyes, and touches on questions of spelling and pronunciation. As a 
poet he is naturally opposed to schemes of spelling reform ; existing 
images would be destroyed by revised forms of words, and it would 
require generations to build up new ones. The title of the essay is 
taken from Alice Through the Looking-Glass. ‘‘ When I use a word,” 
said Humpty-Dumpty, “it means just what I choose it to mean, 
neither more nor less,” and by “ impenetrability ” he meant that he 
wished to prevent any further discussion of the subject of language. 





Mr. Graves, in his turn, presumably puts his own meaning to the 
word ; he does not say what it is, but probably it is the opposite o 
Humpty-Dumpty’s. 


Great Britain. By Kart Barepexer. 8th Edition. 
Unwin. 16s. 
English people are not accustomed to use a “‘ Baedeker ” in 

and possibly this book will find more American than English pur. 
chasers. But after all few of us know very much about our ow 
country, and a precise and exhaustive Guide Book of this kind hag 
therefore a very practical value—especially for those motorists who 
make a habit of wandering at week-ends into the lesser known district 
and who need maps of minor provincial towns. Even about London, 
of course, Baedeker gives a lot of information which will be news tp 
the average unobservant and unadventurous Londoner. It is a book 
which should find a place in the map-pocket of every well-equipped 
touring car. 


The Gentle Art of Theatre-Going. By Joann Drinkwater. Holden, 
6s. 


Allen and 


It is a pity that the series to which this book belongs has such g 
worn-out tag of a title as The Gentile Ari. Mr. H. W. Fowler ri 
pillories the phrase in Modern English Usage, and its suggestion of 
waggishness is not in keeping with Mr. Drinkwater’s rather solemn 
manner. At the end of the book are some blank pages on which the 
publishers suggest that the reader may record his own impressions of 
the theatre. This seems a pointless suggestion; but they might 
perhaps be used to record points of disagreement with Mr. Drinkwater, 
There is a sentence on page 12; “ he was never safe not to say some 
thing that had not even a superficial air of being reasonable "— 
which might usefully be noted as an example of how not to write, 
But although Mr. Drinkwater has the manner of one engaged ina 
debate he is not controversial. He derides dramatic critics, but he 
explains that they are not stupider than other people. He deprecates 
the proposal to establish a national theatre, but he confesses that it is 
not a case of not wanting one. He pleads the cause of imaginative 
drama, but he shows us why he would just as soon go to the commercial 
theatre sometimes as play billiards. He is an enthusiast, but he does 
not bay the moon. His book is an interesting discussion of topical 
aspects of the drama; but it might more conveniently have been 
divided into definite chapters instead of being one continuous essay 
broken only by cross-headings. 

Modern India. By V. H. Rurserrorp. Labour Publishing Co. 7. 6d. 

Dr. Rutherford was a member of the Radical group which, twenty 
years ago, engaged in the baiting of John Morley as Secretary for 
India before he was driven into the refuge of the Lords. Swaraj 
was then in its infancy. Dr. Rutherford went out to India and threw 
in his lot with the left-wing politicians. He is with them still, after 
a second tour and a glance over the political field left desolate by Mr. 
Gandhi, Non-Co-operation, and the renewal of bitter strife between 
Hindus and Moslems. His little book contains a number of topical 
chapters. For example, he has a description of Gandhi and a summary 
of his principles; he gives a short account of the Punjab disturbances 
of 1919 and notes their significance in relation to the wider phenomena 
of Indian unrest ; he deals also with agrarian poverty. over-population, 
the war against disease, and other urgent problems. But in his 
treatment of the political and imperial aspects of India Dr. Rutherford 
is quite unsatisfying. Like all other advocates of immediate autonomy, 
he simply refuses to face the real difficulties. 


The Romance of the Cotton Industry in England. By L. S. Woon 
and A. Witmore. Oxford University Press. 5s. 

This is an admirable little book. ‘The illustrations are plentiful, 
well chosen, and excellently reproduced, and the letterpress is equally 
good. The first half of the book contains a good account of the 
development of the cotton industry from its earliest beginning, 
and of its relations at successive stages to the other branches of 
textile manufacture. The chapter describing the great inventions of 
the eighteenth century is very clear and well proportioned, and there 
follows an excellent account of the modern organisation of the cottoo 
trade. Mainly designed for educational uses, the book as & whole 
can be cordially commended to anyone who wants to get an idea, not 
only of the cotton trade in itself, but of its relation to Great Britain's 
general economic development. Both authors and printer are to be 
congratulated on the results of their collaboration. 


Ancient Rome at Work. An Economic History of Rome from the 
Origins to the Empire. By Pavut-Louis. With 4 illustration 
and 6 maps. Kegan Paul. 16s. 

Economic history, now recognised as of prime importance, ¥# 
neglected by the ancient chroniclers. We have only sca 
details of Roman life on this side, like the immense interest Brutus, 
as a moneylender, backed by a company of cavalry, de 
from the Salaminians. We do not know the number of people # 
Rome or Italy at various periods, or details of prices and . 
familiar in every modern economic survey. All that can be done 
to reach general conclusions supported here and there by 4 
The author works out well the influence of the annona and 
latifundia, and the fatal preponderance of the capital, a huge cent 
with a senatorial aristocracy steadily opposed to the d 
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Broadway Travellers 


Memoirs of an Eighteenth-Century Footman 


Travels of John Macdonald 


Edited by JOHN BERESFORD. With 8 plates. 10/6 net. 


“Neither Smollett nor ome has put into fiction any 
scenes so touching and so beautiful as . . . the open- 
ing pages of this personal history. Everyone who loves 
the peculiar flavour of the eighteenth century owes a debt 
to Mr. Beresford.”—Sytvia Lynn, in Daily News. 

“Certainly deserved to be rescued from obscurity. He 
was, on his own showing, a fascinating person—especially 
to the ladies. Apart from the interest of his gossip, his 
frank portraits of his employers, his views on the foreign 
ports he visited with his gentlemen, this footman has two 
claims to historical fame. He was the first person to carry 
an umbrella in London, and he was the last to see Sterne 
alive... . A rich and racy book.” 

—K. K,, in Evening Standard. 





—_—_ 





A Seventeenth-Century Parson in the Navy 


Diary of Henry Teonge 
Edited by G.E. MANWARING. With8 plates. 12/6 net. 


“This extremely interesting and, indeed, unique docu- 
ment, transcribed and annotated with remarkable skill and 
erudition. The ‘Diary’ is not merely amusing and 
illuminating, but it says a much-needed good word for 
human nature even on rd the King’s ships at sea. The 
beginning of the story reads like a chapter out of some 
cancelled romance of Henry Fielding.” 

—Srr Epmunp Gosse, in Sunday Times. 

“This diary is history, and more can be learned from it 
of actual life under Charles II. than from many able 
academic books.”—J. C. Squtre, in Observer. 
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by Rosamond Lehmann 
7s. 6d. net 


Three Impressions exhausted. 


dl 


** The most brilliant first novel which has 
been published for many years. A 
remarkable study of modern youth—not 
in the way youth changes (it doesn't) but 
in the way it has to face modern problems 
unprepared, because they are so different 
from the problems of a generation or so 
ago. —EVE 


“I read the book and it absorbed me so 
much that | could scarcely put it down. 
So now I pass on the injunction: You 
musi read ‘ Dusty Answer.” 


—RICHARD KING in the TATLER. 
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parties. These were always hampered by the brief term of office 
their magistrates could command and never organised in the modern 
sense. The Gracchi may be said to have worked in their agrarian 
reforms on conservative lines, but we do not agree that with more 
energy and audacity they might have broken the “intolerable power 
of the senatorial order.” That power was too firmly entrenched to 
give way for many years. The Romans conquered the world, but they 
adopted much more than they initiated. Their best contribution 
to sound economics was their road-making, and what we regard as 
the most valuable and powerful elements in modern democracies 
seldom entered the struggle at Rome on their own account. The 
author writes in rather too full a style to please English readers, 
and the translation, though adequate, is not always easy. 


Walden. By Tuoreav. Chapman and Hall. 25s. 


Yet another reprint of a famous and beautiful book. A short time 
ago Messrs. Blackie brought out a pocket edition; the present one is 
large, sumptuous, rather too expensive and embellished with some 
inoffensive, but on the whole dull, woodcuts by E. Fitch Daglish. 
The volume is admirably suited, in print, format and binding, to 
form part of an imposing library, rather than for more daily and 
intimate usage. 


A Short History of the American People: Vol. I., 1860-1921. By 
Rosert E. CALDWELL. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 

Professor Caldwell has completed a useful enterprise. In this 
second volume of a compact history he covers the Civil War, the 
miserable period of reconstruction in the South, the opening of the 
Great West, the vast commercial development of the past half-century, 
the years of the War and the conflict over the Treaty of Versailles. 
The narrative and the process of selection are well done, and the 
author is wise in giving particular attention to social movements and 
to racial and religious influences. There is probably no more service- 
able short history of America available, and it has the merit of bringing 
the story down to the end of the Wilson era. 


The Bachelor of the Albany. By Marmion Savace. 
The Heroine. By E. S. Barrett. The Rescue Series. Elkin, 
Mathews. 7s. 6d. each. 

These are the first two volumes of what is evidently a series of 
reprints of Victorian novels that have fallen into oblivion. The idea is 
a good one and the series should prove popular, though it must be 
admitted that the interest of both these two first volumes is largely 
antiquarian, They are both predominantly Peacockian satires, in 
which that master’s lightness of touch is shockingly absent. The 
Bachelor of the Albany is perhaps the better novel of the two; some of 
the characterisation is worthy of Trollope and the humour (as Mr. 
Dobrée points out in his introduction) is real. The broad skits on 
High Anglicanism seem rather tiresome to us, but they may be ignored. 
The Heroine is a more ambitious affair; it is a full-dress parody of the 
Ann Radcliffe type of Gothic novel and the author has obviously 
steeped himself very thoroughly in the object of his satire. None of 
the stage properties of the “ novel of horror” are absent. The result 
is rather overpowering and far too long; the characterisation is (no 
doubt purposely) non-existent and the farce too broad. But some 
enjoyment can be got out of Stannard Barrett : he was a writer with 
an artist’s conscience, even if it was not a very sensitive one. 


This Believing World. By Lewts Browne. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Here is an example of American bookmaking. In a score of short 
chapters, aimed at the most childish mind, Mr. Lewis Browne gives 
“‘a simple account of the great religions of mankind.” The book is in 
line with the numerous “ outlines ” which have followed in the wake of 
Mr. H. G, Wells’s universal history, and in the United States it has 
counted among the best sellers in the class labelled (with insufficient 
reason) “‘non-fiction.”” The substance of the volume could hardly be 
more tenuous. It begins, oddly enough, with the Britons (called here 
Celts), goes on to Babylonians and Egyptians, and thence to relate 
“what happened in” India, China, Persia, Israel. Mr. Browne drops 
continually into gaspy sentences, and, like all writers of his kind, he 
finds it almost impossible to end a chapter or a section without the aid 
of the three dots so unkindly inflicted upon his contemporaries by Mr. 
Wells. The American pioneer of outlines for the simple, Dr. H. W. 
Van Loon, started the practice of illustrating his books with block 
sketches and diagrams—rough, slapdash, and obvious. Here, also, 
Mr. Browne falls into step. It may not be surprising that America 
should provide a large public for such things. It is strange that 
English publishers should think (or find ) it worth while to take them up. 


A Pageant of India. By Apotr Watery. Constable. 15s. 

It is not easy to understand why Mr. Waley, in naming his closely 
packed volume of Indian annals, from Alexander the First to the last 
of the Great Moghuls, should have hit upon the word “ pageant.” 
The book is the result of diligent reading in the histories of India by 
English and Moslem historians, and is written with more care than is 
usual in such retellings of a crowded story so many times retold. 
Mr. Waley’s painstaking effort is undeniable, but so also is his amateur- 
ish touch. He goes over the events of the Moghul period with great 
particularity, missing thereby much in the history of India that would 
have given him an opportunity both for dwelling upon the social 
aspects and of justifying his claim to the presentation of a pageant. 


— 


The Peasant War in Germany. By Frieprich ENGELS. Introduction 
by D. Riazonov. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

The Peasant War, like everything that Engels ever wrote, is essen. 
tially a political pamphlet. Its interest lies, not in the events which it 
describes, but in the morals drawn from them ; morals intended for 
application to the problems of Engels’s own time. Engels did not 
pretend that his work was based on original research. He took his 
facts from Zimmermann, and re-interpreted them in order to draw a 
comparison between the Peasant War of 1525 and the Germap 
Revolution of 1848. As in his other works, he was mainly interesteq 
in the attitude and position of the bourgeoisie. The bourgeois of 1848 
had, in his view, betrayed the Revolution for fear of his own skin, 
that is, for fear of the proletariat, just as the bourgeois (old style) of 
1525 betrayed the earlier movement for fear of the peasantry. In both 
cases, Engels held, the benefit of this betrayal went, not to the bourgeois, 
but to the princes—to the little princes in 1525 and to the 
Prussian State in 1848. His book is therefore to be studied less as 
history than as a part of the Marxian corpus—an essay in the class 
war and the materialist conception of history. 


Italy’s International Economic Position. By C. E. McGutre. Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 

This useful and well-documented study serves to bring out the 
extreme precariousness of Italy’s adventure into modern industrialism, 
Her lack of natural resources makes her inevitably dependent on 
outside supplies for the bulk of her industrial production; her 
shortage of capital causes a corresponding dependence on foreign 
loans which she is unable to raise on easy terms; and her workpeople 
have perhaps the lowest standard of life current in any developed 
country, with the single exception of Portugal. Her shores are washed 
by a sea controlled by greater Powers; and her sole natural offset 
to these handicaps is the potential development of her electrical 
resources based on water power. Nevertheless, Italy has undoubtedly 
made large strides as an industrial country ; the question is whether 
she can hold these either if she grants, or if she refuses to grant, 
to her workpeople a substantially higher standard of life. Obviously, 
these factors in the Italian situation have a considerable bearing 
on political policy. Mr. McGuire occasionally refers to these; but 
more often he leaves them to be inferred. The somewhat bellicose 
nationalism of the Fascists clearly draws part of its strength from the 
difficulties of Italy’s international economic situation, and from her 
desire to free herself from a dependence of which she is acutely 
conscious. The virtual suppression by force of the Italian Labour 
Movement again seems to reflect the fears of the employing and financial 
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Davis Cur Matcn. Great Britain anp Swepen, May, 1927, on 
En-Tout-Cas Courts at Tatty-lio Cius, BirMincHaM. 


250 EN-TOUT-CAS RED & GREEN HARD TENNIS COURTS 
ARE NOW IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION OR ON ORDER. 


In moments of enthusiasm one is often P to ggerate or 
employ the inappropriate word. Yet to describe the present reputation 
of the En-Tout-Cas (Red or Green) Hard Tennis Courts as unique 
is neither more or less than s plain statement of truth. For, in 
the comparatively brief t during which the popularity of hard 
tennis courts has gain such a remarkable ascendancy the over 
whelming number of these hard courts constructed and in courve 
of construction by the EN-TOUT-CAS COMPANY would almost 
indicate a monopoly. Monopoly there is NOT, but intrinsic superiority 
there IS. That this latter statement, too, is equally a statement of the 
truth and nothing but the truth is substantiated by opinions from 
leading players. 
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CONTRACEPTION 


ITS THEORY, 
HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 


A Manual for the Medical and 
Legal Professions and all 
Social Workers. 


By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, 
Fellow of University College, London. Pom 





A few Press opinions of the first edition 
of this world-famous book: 


“Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no little 
literary grace the problem of contraception... . 
Much of the evidence contained in the book is 
quite unobtainable elsewhere.”—The Lancet. 


“The book is valuable and should be read by all 
interested in racial welfare.”—The Medical Review. 


“Some such a book as this had to be written, 


and this is very well written.” 
—Sir Archdall Reid in Nature. 


“This problem will undoubtedly occupy a more 
prominent position in the future, and to those who 
wish to study it we can recommend this volume.” 

—Journal of State Medicine. 


“This highly important question cannot be 
studied completely and dispassionately without 
reference to her distinctly remarkable book.” 

—The Hospital and Health Review. 


“This book is unique, and marks a new era in 
literature germane to this subject.” 
—The Medical Times. 


“Nurses and midwives who work among the 
poor should be able to give advice upon this topic 
when called upon to do so, and for this purpose 
they will find Dr. Stopes’s work invaluable.” 

—The Nursing Mirror. 


“The book is supremely important, and its author 
is one of the most important women of our time, 
for, almost single-handed, she is fighting a crusade 
which, successful or the reverse, cannot fail to have 
a momentous effect on our civilisation.” 

—The Scottish Nation. 


“This book will meet with opposition only from 
those who desire to suppress the facts.” 
—Prof. Carr-Saunders in The Nation & Athenaeum. 


New and Enlarged Edition with an 
additional Plate. 15s. net. 





Order from your Bookseller or direct from the 
Publishers: 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD., 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, W. 1. 


Five New Volumes in the 
International Library of Psychology 





outcome of modern physics, the relation of matter to what exists, 
and the interpretation of physics in terms of what exists. 


Sex and Repression in Savage Society. By B. 
MALINOWSKI. 10/6 net. 


Shows how a “complex” is formed in a typical matriarchal com- 
munity and its consequences in Melanesian myths, dreams, obscene 
language and sexual disorders. Criticises Freud’s famous theory of 
the origins of Totemism, and puts forward an important original 
view of his own, 


Social Life in the Animal World. By Professor 
F. ALVERDES. 10/6 net. 
“ An important contribution to the library. Much of the evidence is 
curiously interesting. Dr. Alverdes has produced one of the most 
inteseating works that the study of psychology has yet given us, and 
it is all the more welcome for being scientific but untechnical.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


The Psychology of Character. By Dr. A. A. 
ROBACK. 21/- net. 


A large and comprehensive volume showing what contributions have 
been made to the study of character in its widest sense, offering a 
plan for the scientific handling of the whole subject, for defining the 
term unambiguously, and for providing the reader with a workable 
criterion, 


The Social Basis of Consciousness. 
BURROW, M.D., Ph.D. 


Views the neurosis as a social rather than as an individual pheno- 
menon, and provides an entirely fresh interpretation for the problems 
of mental disharmony, thus linking the field of the psychiatrist with 
that of the sociologist and the educator. 


KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C.4 


By TRIGANT 
12/6 net. 








The Analysis of Matter. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.RS. 21/- net. 


This eagerly-awaited volume sets out to discover the philosophical 
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A REMARKABLE BOOKSELLING SERVICE 

1. Any book suppiied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound books, 
second-hand and rare books, book-plates, and bookbinding. 
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4. We maintain a liter service bureau. 
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and intelligent attention to all orders. 
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Summer Colds. 


A COLD in the summer time is intensely disagreeable, and 

the prevalence of dust tenders a cure difficult—uniess 
“Vapex” is used. “ Vapex"” soothes, cleanses and protects 
the inflamed mucous membrane ef nose and throat. Try a 
drop on your handkerchief and inhale the vapour occasionally. 


All Chemists 2/- and 3/-. 
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classes that higher wages would knock the bottom out of Italian 
industrial growth, which is largely based on the altogether exceptional 
cheapness of labour. Financially, Mr. McGuire favours deflation 
and a rigid limitation of both public and private borrowing from 
abroad. But he admits that this policy is both drastic and difficult, 
and that it is far easier for Italian statesmen to talk big, suppress 
Labour, and put off the evil day. This, indeed, appears to be what 
they are doing; but Mr. McGuire’s book helps to confirm the view 
that Fascism will be really tested only when it comes up, as it must at 
last, against the fundamental realities of Italy’s economic situation. 


Queer Fellows. By Freprericx Niven. John Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Although cast in the form of fiction Mr. Niven’s story of a tramp 
through British Columbia to the U.S.A. border reads like biography, 
and it is clear that experience and invention are so closely intermingled 
that even the author might be put to it to explain where one begins 
and the other ends. The narrator, we are to suppose, is adventuring 
for the sake of adventure, and, though constrained while he wanders 
to earn his living as an unskilled labourer, is able when he pleases to 
return to the civilisation that has bored him. His companions, 
however, though they too work at times, are professional tramps, 
men with pasts, who have sunk beyond redemption, beggars and 
thieves, yet retaining a certain debonair courage and a kind of illogical 
honour. Queer fellows indeed some of them ; and the story of their 
long tramp, with occasional stolen railway rides, and their adventures 
on the trail, in mining camps, and cities, and farmsteads, is told 
vividly and sympathetically, and without any blemish of sentimen- 
tality. An original and very readable book. 


About Motoring 
A CAR HOLIDAY 


RAVEL by almost any form of public transport during 

any season of public holiday is usually purgatory. 

It is very expensive, very uncomfortable, and for the 

most part boring. When motor-cars first became dependable, 
monied people hailed them as a means of outflanking the one 
disagreeable in a properly planned vacation. But affairs are 
less simple nowadays, when all the world and his wife owns a 
car, if only a little one. The roads are dangerously overcrowded 
in the purlieus of our loveliest centres at all week-ends, doubly 
so at Bank Holiday week-ends, and throughout the whole of 
August. If the crowding merely imposed a reduction of speed, 
it would be less tiresome. But the nature of the crowding varies 
with the place. In Cornish lanes, with their innumerable blind 
turnings, it is the foolish amateur with a small car who constitutes 
the peril. On the great roads behind the Welsh and Yorkshire 
watering-places, there is very little danger, but it is little fun 
to travel in the gaps of an eternal queue of broad, towering 
charabancs. Moreover, there may be real difficulty in securing 
accommodation for the night, at any rate in August; during 
August, 1925, I perforce covered 350 miles in one day, because 
beds for my crew were simply unobtainable between the 250th 
and the 350th milestone, though this century passed through 


no tripper zones. 
ait 7 * * 


It follows that the motor-car holiday may entail more disagree- 
ables than rail and steamer travel unless forethought be exer- 
cised. Whenever possible, the holiday month of the people 
should be avoided, and in particular charabanc areas should not 
be visited by car. Unless there is definite information that 
hotel accommodation is plentiful, a go-as-you-please tour 
without prearranged beds is always a risk in August, and may 
be a gamble from June to September if the travellers wish to 
put up at the favourite fishing villages of Cornwall and Wales, 
or in some of the smaller Scottish resorts. Two alternative 
solutions of the rooms’ problem are obvious. One is to tie the 
car to a hard and fast programme, engaging rooms for each night 
several months in advance, and designing the gaps between 
stoppages to be well within the compass of a day’s run, remem- 
bering that any given day may be wet and boisterous. This 
system destroys the sense of freedom and independence which 
is half the joy of a holiday. A far better plan is to decide upon 
a centre, and to book rooms in that centre for as many weeks as 
the holiday is intended to last. Actually, such a scheme is more 
satisfactory than chance stops, even if accommodation could be 
gambled upon from night to night. It insures one comfortable 
quarters at less cost than is charged to the traveller who pauseth 
but a day. It permits one to dump the bulkier impedimenta 
at the central hotel instead of cluttering up the car with them 
all day and every day. The modern car has a radius of at least 
a hundred miles, so that a well-chosen centre enables one to 
exhaust an immense area of country. If the chosen centre be 


——— 


far distant from home, say Inverness or Barnstaple, gentle driver 
will also need beds at one or more half-way houses both going ang 
returning ; and these are easily arranged, if the requisite letters 
are written in good time. 
* * oa 

The chief blunders committed by inexperienced motor tourists 
are to over-estimate the mileage which they will wish to cover, 
and to under-estimate the amount of baggage which they—ang 
more especially their wives—will require. The oldest ang 
laziest of us can cover 400 miles in a day at a pinch. But drivyi 
on busy roads at holiday seasons is a continual strain. Driving 
on unknown—and possibly dangerous—roads is exhausting, 
even for the young; every danger point on familiar roads ig 
charted in the mind, but on untraversed routes the imagination 
must be perpetually at work. Above all, the driver must con- 
centrate his wits on the road, and so miss all the interest—land. 
scapes, cottage gardens, odd people, and so forth. Long-distance 
driving day after day is good for nobody. The best motoring 
holiday is that in which other pursuits, be it golfing or fishing 
or sketching or boating, are sandwiched. If the car is the back. 
bone of the holiday, 150 miles on alternate days is a sufficient 
distance for everybody except perhaps the very young. The 
baggage problem is the offspring of our climate and our con- 
ventions and our women-folk. Two bachelors can live in a car for 
months with the aid of a couple of small suitcases, which will 
share the boot with the jack and pump and spare can of oil, 
But married men must carry enough trunks for their women to 
feel at ease on the golf links, at table d’héte, on the beach, on 
Sundays, and at a sunny picnic. The only solution is to employ 
the railway as an auxiliary, and send the large stuff by train. 
This is another reason, if one was needed, for deciding upon a 
central hotel. mK . " 


It is too readily assumed by motorists that the sensation of 
fast travel and the continuous panorama of new scenery are the 
sole joys of a motor tour. Incredible as it sounds to many, the 
show places of any English county are genuinely interesting to 
quite ordinary people, ignorant of history and architecture. The 
Automobile Association and the Michelin Tyre Co. maintain 
highly efficient touring bureaux, which will map out routes 
gratis. Their route sheets take the place of those maps which 
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GREAT BRITISH VICTORY. 


THE 5th INTERNATIONAL GRAND PRIX. 
LE MANS. 
Twenty-four hours’ endurance race 
for fully equipped standard cars. 
3-litre Bentley, driven alternately by 
Dr. J. A. Benjafield and Mr. S. C. H. Davis. 
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at an average speed of 61-36 miles per hour. 

The fastest lap ever attained on the Sarthe Circuit accomplished by 

the new 4}-litre Bentley, driven by Mr. F. C. Clement at an average 
speed of 73°01 miles per hour. 
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BENTLEY MOTORS, LIMITED, Pollen House, Cork St., London, W.! 
*Phone: Regent 6911. Grams: “ Benmotlin, Phone, London.” 
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These must be his clothes. If you try to 
construct the man from his tie or his watch- 
chain, you will be landed in endless mistakes. 
Even his tweeds and flannels may deceive. 
But his shoes won’t. Shoes are always 
evidence about the man. The staunch good- 
ness of a pair of Lotus Veldtschoen tells 
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Someone’s bathin gl 
a lot about the 


So long as shoes are made of leather, no such 
faculty of damp-resistance can or will be had 
as belongs to the double uppers and five-fold 
soles of Lotus Veldtschoen. They are an 
article in the creed of open-air men who don’t 
want to give another thought to their feet. 


Guaranteed L O TU S Waterproof 


VELDTSCHOEN 


Lotus, Ltp., STAFFORD & Northampton. AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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man who wears them. 






































“STANDARD ”’ SONGS. 
“GOOD-BYE.” 


“ Falling leaf and fading tree, 
Lines of white in a sullen sea, 
Shadows rising on you and me; 


Good-bye to hope, Good-bye, Good-bye!” 

—Tosti. 
This wonderful song, the words and music of which blend 
so harmoniously, touches a chord in the heart of everyone 
who hears it. The saddest word in all the world 
-bye,”” and yet it is one we all must say some day. 
we can ease the pain of parting by the knowledge 
that we are leaving our dear ones well provided for. It 
is given to few to leave much wealth in the shape of land 
or stocks and shares, but it is in the power of everyone to 
ve a substantial life policy—a capital that is created 
the moment the first premium is paid. Let us help you 
to create this provision by means of a policy under the new 


: SECURITY SYSTEM ” 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Nothing is left to chance: everything is guaranteed and 
inserted in the policy. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet “AD4.” 


Re STANDARD lIFE 


LONDON 
WO CANNON STREET ec, 
ISAPALL MALL saw. 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH x 





ESTABLISHED 


1825 


DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 
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THE IDEAL HOLIDAY 


;.Yaezs0DF looks for it, plans for it, 

sets out in hope of it—but how few 
achieve it. Here is a certain way to get it, 
if you area lover of the great Out-of-doors: 


Uplands Caravans 


FOUR-BERTH MOTOR SALOON 
CARAVANS FOR SALE OR HIRE 


Offer you complete emancipation from the shackles of 
over-civilised modern life, without any surrender of its 
reasonable comforts and decencies. 


Travelling the “ Uplands” way you are FREE— 
free of crowded trains (crowded main roads, too), 
crowded hotels or inconvenient rooms : to 
come and go at your own sweet will: free to carry 
all your HER needs, too—with you. 
There is ample wardrobe accommodation, even for 
“glad rags”; every requisite—save towels—for 
four people; two apes cabins ; electric light ; 
bath ; interior saloon drive ; puncture-proof tyres ; 
effective sanitation ; all costs {5 per head per week. 








Can you want more? If this suffices, write for 
particulars to 


UPLANDS CARAVANS 


15 Coleridge Walk, London, N.W.u. ™ 
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are better than photographs to a trained reader, but Greek to the 
average man ; and on the back of the sheets their clerks always 
note the show points of every village and town on the route— 
castles, churches, and the like. Any ordinary guide-book does 
as much, and more, for the student. But the average motorist 
is so idle that he tears at high speed through counties of extra- 
ordinarily historical and architectural interest, arrives in a state 
of pleasant but half-bored lassitude at a colossal hotel, and 
consults his watch over an appetiser: ‘‘ 210 miles in eight 
hours, Jessie, my dear. Not too bad!” But on his return to 
the office he privately admits to himself that a motor holiday is 
not all that it is supposed to be. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


KNOWLEDGE of mass psychology is the most 
important asset of any financial house making public 
issues. The three great London houses responsible 

for the Berlin Loan are not deficient in this respect, and knew 
they were on safe ground in issuing that 6 per cent. loan as 
high as 98}. Berlin sounds safe, and the loan is indeed a 
gilt-edged security, the price of which is bound to go to 100. 
For illustration of a want of the perceptive quality referred to 
one has only to consider another issue offered at about the 
same time, in the shape of a Moroccan mining company, in 
connection with which, as with a shipping issue made a few 
days previously, the fact was proudly paraded that the chair- 
man was also chairman of the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal 
Company; and this close upon the heels of the disastrous 
report issued by that unfortunate company! It is like kicking 
a man when he is down to dilate upon the results of that 
undertaking, except to remind readers that sales of both Ebbw 
Vale Preference and Ordinary shares were almost fervently 
urged here when they were double their present price. 
* * * 

The financial effects of the James White débacle have been 
enormously exaggerated by the popular Press. In certain 
West End sporting circles losses on British Controlled Preferred 
may be fairly heavy, and people in the City are wondering as 
to the extent to which that Cabinet Minister who was notoriously 
a boon companion of the dead financier is involved. As to the 
methods of the latter, the least said at this juncture the better. 
The investing public had little to thank him for, and that is 
putting the case very mildly. 

. * * 

The rejection by the South African Senate of the third reading 
of the Precious Stones Bill came unexpectedly. I find on 
inquiry that the controlling diamond interests, while taken 
aback, are not seriously perturbed, as all parties are agreed 
that regulation is essential; and they confidently anticipate 
the final passage of the Bill in October. This has been con- 
firmed by the Minister for Mines. Meanwhile some voluntary 
arrangement may be come to between the Diamond Syndicate 
and the diggers. This is probably the right time to buy shares 
like De Beers Deferred (£15), Premier Diamond Preferred 
(26 15s.), to yield over 10 per cent. ; and Rand Selection Cor- 
poration (21s. 3d.) to yield over 11 per cent. 

. * * 

The Australian loan of £7,000,000 of 5 per cent. stock at 98 
is not very helpful to any conversion scheme our Treasury may 
have in mind. This loan is on behalf of all the Australian 
States except New South Wales, and works out at precisely 
£2 per head, man, woman and child, of these States. 

* * * 

There are so many conferences held nowadays that many 
weighty utterances escape attention. One such was made the 
other day at the International Congress of Actuaries, when 
Sir Joseph Burn, the President of the Institute of Actuaries 
and General Manager of the Prudential Assurance Company, 
delivered himself of the following thoughts, which are certainly 
worth placing on record : 

In these days one hears a great deal of extravagant talk con- 
cerning Socialism. One body of opinion expresses itself so violently 
in opposition and another body so vehemently in support that 
the ordinary individual can only infer that confused thinking and 
misapprehension on the subject are very widespread. From many, 
if not from most, points of view all right-minded people must 
believe in Socialism. That is to say, they must believe that if 
troubles can be borne collectively the result must be the greatest 
boon to the greatest number, and that it is not only foolish and 

uneconomic but immoral not to provide each individual with the 
means of protecting himself against catastrophic events and of 


 — 





fulfilling his family and social duties. Socialism, properly unde 

stood, is surely merely the application of these great and 

principles, and its practical fulfilment in the world as we fing it 
to-day can most readily be obtained by the encouragement and 
improvement of all kinds of insurance. 

* * * 

The Mexican Eagle Oil report is only moderately encouraging 
to holders of the Ordinary shares, the trading results being 
slightly better than for the previous year. The di 
delicately convey that they are of opinion that political oop. 
ditions in Mexico will tend to improve from the point of viey 
of industrial interests, and a feature of some importance j, 
the statement that an arrangement has been come to with 
the V.O.C. for the purchase from that company’s Venezuelay 
production of five million barrels of oil annually from 1993 
to 1935. As has been indicated several times in these Notes, 
Mexican Eagle First 7 per cent. Preference seem und 
for not only are the ordinary trading operations of the company 
sufficient to meet the dividend thereon, but the number of 
shares in existence is being rapidly reduced, for, beginning jn 
1922, the company has applied a sum equal to 4 per cent, of 
the amount required to pay 21s. per share on all shares 
such fund being applied to the purchase of shares for extinction, 
As the shares have been obtainable at a heavy discount, this 
sinking fund has already cancelled 1,891,360 of the 7,000,00 
shares originally issued. Any of these shares outstanding ar 
definitely repayable at 21s. each on April 30th, 1947. Dividends 
are payable April 30th and October 30th; present price, 
17s. 6d. Another high-yielding preference share that appear 
attractive is Lever Bros. 8 per cent. “‘ A” Preference. This 
company has been severely criticised here in the past, but it 
is evident, however unpleasant it may sound, that the death 
of its founder has been followed by a considerable improvement 
in its affairs, and the announcement of the payment of one 
year’s dividend on the Preference shares of the Niger Company 
is of considerable importance, as all these shares are held by 
Lever Bros., and this, the first dividend since 1920, represents 
£160,000 of additional income. At 19s. 3d. or 19s. 44d. Lever 
Bros. 8 per cent. Preference now look attractive. 

A. Emin Daviss, 















SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C.2 


(Under the same management as First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd.) 


Chairman: Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds £150,000 
Membership exceeds 2,000 


Every member, whether he holds the minimum 
of 10 or the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is 
part proprietor of over 


200 


carefully selected investments, in Government 
and Municipal Bonds, Railway, Transport, 
Bank, Insurance, Finance, Rubber, Tea, 

Industrial undertakings operating all over the 
world. By this means he obtains a degree of 
safety and a rate of interest which otherwise 
is outside the reach of the small investor. 


7% per annum 


PAID WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF 
INCOME TAX SINCE FOUNDATION. 


To SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT Trust, LTD., 
Broad Street House, E.C. 2. 
Please send me a copy of the Booklet, “‘ What an Investment 
Trust Is,” your latest Report and List of Investments. 








Name 


NS. 
Address 
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SWITZERLAND 
poor, ey seme, teva, oo | 
as Se 
The Leading Hotels : j 
rand Hotel Vereina! 
Sport Hotel Silvretta 
! 
J 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
PYRENEES TOURING CLUB. 


MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAYS, PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED, EVERY THIRD WEEK FROM JUNE 18ts. 
Over 1,000 kilometres’ motoring in Pyrenees, France and Spain, visiting Biarritz, 
eae omens Cauteret, Loyola, Fontenarabbia, St. Sebastian, Tolosa, etc. 
class . 25 GUINEAS. 


SECRETARY: 14 PARK LANE, STOKE NEWINGTON, LONDON. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratss). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


by yd HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell » London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms. 

Electric in all Bed Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 
from s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. E 








Radiat 








LLIS. 











(; Saat. PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 

garden, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet; 2} guineas till May 31st. June to Sep- 
tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 

ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 

Best locality (central), large bright rooms. Wireless, Tennis.—Mrs. ROGERS 

diploma). Tel.: 866. 

IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 

South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 

; bathing ; one mile from "bus service.—Terms THE MANAGERESS. 


OMERSET (Mendips).—Farmhouse apartments. Ideal situatio: 
S Fishing Ag “any i ny Terms, 24 guineas.—GriFFINn, ialpaneie 














GYIZERLAND, WEGGIS, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
view of lake and mountains. Terms of pension, from 7s. Prospectus free. 





ONCARNEAU, BRITTANY.—Hotel Beau-Rivage, the most 
poe pace in Brittany, near beach, gardens, tennis. Excellent cuisine. 
A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift 








FRANCE.—Diederichs, Dieulefit, Dréme. Every comfort. Shady 
Garden. Tennis. Excursions. 350 m. alt. Beautiful scenery. Terms moderate. 





INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 





| 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One Year - - «= Od. 
Six Months - - - - = 45s. Od 
Three Months- - - - «= 7s. 6d. 


(Post free to any address in the world.) 


Taz New Staresmam, 10 Great or Street, Kingsway, 
ndon e a 




















This cigarette smoker 
gains the friendship of 
the pipe by means of 


PARSONS PLEASURE 
the mild BARNEYS 


“You ought to smoke a pipe.” Almost every man who 
knows the smoking joy which only a pipe can give will have 
proffered this advice, some time or other, to friends whose 
smoking was developing along the lines of “ too-many- 
cigarettes,” 


Early difficulties are soon forgotten! We overlook our own 
first efforts to find the tobacco which made a pipe enjoy- 
able .. . . some never attain real pipe-joy and regard it as 
a myth! 


To these, and to all who smoke cigarettes as a habit, the 
following letter will show how a heavy cigarette smoker 
who had made many unsuccessful attempts with a pipe, 
found in Parsons Pleasure a tobacco which pleased and 
satisfied “in a way that no other tobacco had done.” 

(This letter, from Leigh-on-Sea, can be verified by inspection.) 

“1 have up till recently been a very infrequent pipe-smoker 

“ because I could not find a tobacco mild enough to suit me, 

“ most tobaccos being too strong, and so have always con- 

“tented myself with cigarettes. 


“ Noticing your adverts. in my daily paper (the ‘ Daily 
“ Mail’) from time to time, I decided to try your ‘ Parsons 
“ Pleasure, which was advertised as being mild, and was 
“ agreeably surprised to find that it suited my palate 
“better, and in a way that no other tobacco had 
“done .. - 

“This has pleased me, because although I am a fairly 
“ heavy cigarette smoker, I do like a pipe in the mornings 
“and evenings, and now feel that I have found something 
“to satisfy my (perhaps) fastidious taste.” 


Parsons Pleasure is mild, clean-smoking, smooth and 
cool for the starter-with-the-pipe and for smokers of 
gentle palate. To some it brings lasting content. 
Others, in the natural way, develop to medium 
Barneys. .. And a few attain full-strength Punchbowle. 


2-0z. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 
Made by John Sinclair, Ltd, Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





(129) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24, Holborn, E.C.1 
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COMPANY MEETING COMPANY MEETING = 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA f = 


Le) 
~ 





The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the members of the 


NEW ZEAL AND Inpectel Beak of Persia was held on Wednesday at Cannon-strest 
otel, E.C. 


oo a Sir Hugh S. Barnes, K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O. (chairman), presided, 
CHAIRMAN REVIEWS THE SITUATION. The Manager (Mr. Sydney Rogers) read the notice convening the 
The fifty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of ao = — ss = —- tlook in Persi 
. e e chairman, r 
New Zealand, Ltd., was held on Wedn nn v8 17 Moorgate, E.C. last 12 months, =: laws | Peon the Conuliiiiion peg. Ma & 
on _— —— — a a gr : ae > poe Shah, which was solemnized with much pomp, ceremony, 
adoption o e re and accounts, sai e hgure i in April, 6, th , with 
bebeens sheet, in a of the difficult year, showed a satisfactory hed mat bees a wD a —_ oetins paw oto wg = 
result. The net profit was {312,275—a decrease of {2 ee It was hardly to be expected that the first year of the new d 
considering all the circumstances and the heavy taxation they s “ would pass without some challenge, and in July last disturbance 
had to pay, was, as he had said, satisfactory. The board proposed | broke out among the troops in the neighbourhood of Meshed, which 
to pay the same dividend and bonus as last year; the reserve fund | at the time, gave rise to much anxiety in Teheran. But with his 
having been brought up to the level of the paid-up ca pund—-£2,000,008 usual courage and promptitude the Shah proceeded in person tp 
—it was not ssepesal to add to it this year. The carry-forward | Meshed, and, with the arrest of the Army Commander, order was 
— an increase of £3,000, and at {176,000 was GD _—— soon restored. 
of the present dividend and bonus. No reduction n obtaine , 
in ed om income tax in New Zealand or in this country, nor did there Th BANK's ASSISTANCE rd bang ARMY DEPARTMENT. P 
seem to be any present hope of it. Although their profits were rather | | pesig tthe also rumours of similar trouble in Azerbaijan owing tp 
smaller, they had had to pay about {12,000 more this year by way | ‘ e pay of the troops being in arrears, but here also the Shah's personal 
of taxes, and in the last ten years the bank had paid out in rates oe was successfully exercised, and the bank was able to be 
and taxes, at both ends of the world, no less than { 1,705,000, which al ne te ieokensie. A. — to the Army Department the 
y “a emeaae the distribution to the shareholders during the same It is pleasant to record that the harvest during the past year has 
The year under review had, on the whole, been one of industrial — to be a satisfactory one, and the prospect for Persian trade 
depression. Although the value of imports had been reduced by a be favourable if it were not for the embargo imposed by the 
£5,000,000 during the year, there was still an adverse trade balance —o Government on imports from Persia into Russia. As the 
Pad (2,500,000, and the effect of that and of depressed business generally oe about the fishery rights on the Caspian shore is still undecided, 
was shown in the returns of the New Zealand banks of issue for e embargo has been maintained. 


the March quarter this year, which disclosed a decrease in deposits } 
of {1,773,000 and an increase in advances of {2,517,000, resulting in If you will now turn to the balance-sheet, the most noticeable 


a decrease of banking resources of £4,290,000. It was not to be figure to which I would draw your attention is the increase in the 
wondered at, therefore, that, as a matter of financial necessity, | total to {12,358,907 18s. 3d., as against {9,682,404 last year. This 
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THE BALANCE-SHEET AND DIVIDEND. 













the banks had had to insist upon a further reduction of imports and | indicates a very satisfactory increase in the bank’s business, ani Appl 
also to restrict advances. I do not think the changes in the other figures need much further B Lecture 
PuBLic FINANCES. explanation. The chief alterations are a rise of {1,640,668 in the and ad 
As to public finance in New Zealand, the Government had been | total of the deposits, and an increase of no less than {1,820,849 equival 
able to show, rather unexpectedly, a surplus of £587,000. The net | under the head of bills discounted. The increase under bank dramat 
public debt amounted at the end of March, 1926, to about £{236,500,000, | premises, despite our having written off {£30,000 in the past year, Appl 
and since then the Government had floated two loans of {6,000,000 | is owing to the extensive building operations which we have recently 
each in London. been compelled to undertake. Univer: 






As to New Zealand trade for the year, the exports had fallen by The profit and loss account needs no explanation. The net profit 
£3,000,000, and amounted to {45,682,000. Primary products under | amounts to £135,366 18s. 2d., an increase of £5,965 over last year's 
nine principal heads accounted 1 £42,000,000, dairy produce, wool, | figure of £z29,401, and after the allocation of {50,000 to the reserve, 
frozen meat, and hides and skins among them providing no less than | and £30,000 to bank premises account, we propose to pay you a final 
£38,595,000 of the export trade. dividend of 6s. a share, making 10s, per share for the year, free of tar, 

Woor AND DaIrRyY FARMING. and also to distribute a bonus of 1s. a share, free of tax, which will 

The value of the wool exported for the year was {1,368,000 lower | absorb £5,000. Our carry forward, if these proposals are approved, 

than in 1926, although the number of bales was 22,695 greater. But | will be £34,334 12s. 3d., against £33,967 14s. 1d. I hope you will 
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a little examination showed that the season was not really a bad one | consider this satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) : PROGR 
for the growers. Though much lower than the prices of 1924-5, In conclusion I would like to express, and to ask you to join me ia 
last season's prices could not be called unsatisfactory. As a matter | expressing, the board’s appreciation of the work of the manageme! 
of fact he believed the fall in wool exports was due to the fluctuations | and staff, both here and in Persia. Mr. Wilkinson, our new chief TUESD 
in the dates of wool cargoes shipped. A good deal of last year’s | manager in Teheran, has fully justified his appointment ; and I feel 
clip was not shipped before March 31st, when the year under review | sure you will note with interest and approval that in consideration of 
closed. his long and useful service in the bank we have appointed our London 

Of dairy farming, one could note little that was cheerful this year, | manager, Mr. Rogers, to a seat on the board. (Hear, hear.) We T 
except that for the greater part of the Islands the season was favour- | propose, with your consent, to grant to the staff the usual annual UESD 
able, and there was therefore an increase in the amount of butter | bonus of ro per cent. on their salaries. 
and cheese exported. The chairman then moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Darry Propuce ConTROL, BOARD. Mr. V. A. Cesar Hawkins seconded the resolution. 

_No review of the country’s trade during the year could be made A SHAREHOLDER’S CONGRATULATIONS. WEDNI 
without reference to the experiment of constituting a New Zealand In response to an invitation for questions, Mr. Wilson said he was 
Dairy Produce Control Board, with the well-meant intention of | sure that all the shareholders would join with him in congratulating 
— the New Zealand farmers by an attempt to stabilise prices. | the board, the management, and the staff. In view of the good report 

here was, of course, ample warning that, in throwing down the | presented and the satisfactory dividend which the shareholders wet > THURS 
gauge to a very experienced body of astute middlemen, the board | receiving, he proposed that, in addition to giving the directors a cordial 
was running a serious risk of rebuff, and for reasons which were now | vote of thanks, their remuneration should be increased from £5,000 
= property, the attempt to fix prices had had to be abandoned. | 4g year, less tax, to £7,500 a year, less tax, the increase to begin with the 

t was possible, however, that the last word on the subject had not | commencement of the current year. Any cori 
yet been spoken. Mr. Fulton said he would like very much to second the : popes » Hor 
_ He did not propose to go into the cause of the agricultural depression The chairman remarked that he was very much obliged to Mt. TDLoc 
in New Zealand; he would content himself with pointing out that | Wilson, both on behalf of his colleagues and himself, for his very 
the cruel but necessary process of deflating land values had not, in | reference to the board. The su gested increase in the fees was ite 
his opinion, to go much further, and that the weaker landholders were | matter which the directors would be very glad to give notice of at Voice Pro 
being weeded out pretty thoroughly. No class in the country was | the next annual general meeting. : 
more deserving of sympathy and assistance at the moment. Mr. Joseph Nissim said he a the proposal would be carried out 

To Sg ay ~ that the year had been free from depression and difficulty | because the shareholders wished to express in a practical form their neneee 
would be foolish, and he had not attempted to disguise certain | appreciation of the board. a HE 
features of it. At the same time its story had not been altogether a The Chairman said he was much obliged to Mr. Nissim for his kind T rf 
record of discouragement. The fourth series of London wool sales | remarks, and he desired to thank Mr. Wilson for having s°0 Y in t 
had opened well on the previous day with a rise in cross-bred as well | brought the matter forward. Although it was unwise to promt, ed o 
as merino, On the whole, too, the weather was favourable to farmers, | he hoped that, barring any trouble in Persia, they might be 4 to Pees, tite 
so much so that the increased production of butter and cheese enabled | maintain the bonus distribution next year. ; — 
some of the dairy companies to give a larger return to their clients The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 
in spite of the fail in market prices. Colonel Sir A. Henry McMahon, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., K.CLE ROE 

On the whole, it might be said that New Zealand was going through | moved the re-election of the retiring directors, Mr. V. A. aor 
the ordeal of deflating prices fairly well—indeed, in a manner, that | Hawkins and Mr. E. A. Chettle. sington, "| 
might be termed reassuring. Moreover, the huge deposits in the Mr. D. Gubbay seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed For infors 
Government and private savings banks, however much they might | to. “Bducat 
entrench upon the financial resources of the banks of issue, were Mr. Fulton moved the reappointment of the auditors, Messrs. Kemi UEE 
in themselves a wonderful evidence of the thrift and solidity of the | Chatteris, Nichols, Sendell and Co. ’ ; Co! 
mass of the people. _ Mr. E. C. Dalton seconded the resolution, which was carried unai tmtion 

The report was unanimously adopted. mously, and the proceedings terminated. Member 
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FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 










SCHOOLS 









CaEPRS, 'CAMPDEN.— Charmin g convenient House, beauti- 
o an ing ; large sittingroo: tudy, kitchen-dini: 

iets Som, bat, h. & c. throughout. Nr. Rc. Chur Daily house — 

gvailable. Ready now till end August.—Box 314, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

sireet, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


N EDGE OF NEW FOREST.—Sea 8 miles. Charming vicarage, 

Jovely situation. Pleasant garden, Tennis Court; 4 Bedrooms and attics, 

3 Living-rooms, etc. Company's water ; h. and c. 

Accommodation 2cars; stabling. To let from week in August for a month 

— — 289, Tas New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, 
ion, W.C. 2. 



















ENTISH COTTAGE, FURNISHED.—6 Rooms, gas, co’s. 
K water ; ad garden; 2 gns. weekly; attendance available.—SKETCHLEY, 
Otford, Kent. 








‘C.1.—Two unfurnished rooms, vacant. 27s. 6d.; e.l., gas, and 
W =. Des 315, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
, W.C. 2. 


reese 


;, large 
ig telephone ; 
Green, 


BE LET UNFURNISHED: 2 good-sized rooms in charming 
flat, ten minutes House of Commons, every convenience.—Box 308, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


—_— 


ee ree tst floor, furnished, 4-roomed flat, w.c., 












(near).—Furnished House to Let August, part 
livingroom, three bedrooms, bath, kitchen, etc.; electric 
maid might remain.—qgpison, Little Holt, Kingsley 


















bath (geyser). "Phone.—6 Leyborne Park, Kew Gardens. Richmond 3206. 








eae HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 





nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


INERS’ WELFARE ADULT EDUCATION JOINT 
COMMITTEE (NOTTS. AND DERBYSHIRE). 
(In association with the Department of Adult Education, 
University College, Nottingham.) 












Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Organising 
lecturer. Candidates must furnish proof of first-class organising 
and administrative ability, and possess an honours degree or its 
equivalent. Knowledge of Adult Education work, and musical and /or 
dramatic abilities, recommendations. 

Applications must be received not later than Friday, July 22nd, 1927. 

Further particulars and forms of application m G. HALL, 
University College, Nottingham. 


CONFERENCES, ETC. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


INTERNATIONAL HOMCOPATHIC 
CONGRESS. 
JULY 18TH—23RD, 1927. 
PROGRAMME OF MEETINGS OPEN TO THE PUBLIC AT 
THE CONNAUGHT ROOMS. 




















QTH QUINQUENNIAL, 







TUESDAY, JULY I9TH, I0 A.M. 
Presidential Address, by Dr. GEORGE BURFORD. 
“ The Reign of Law in Medicine; Homoeopathy as a Natural 
Science.” 
TUESDAY, July 19TH, 8.30 P.M. 
Discourse by Sir OLIvER LopcE, D.Sc., F.R.S., etc. 
“On the Nature of Matter, and its Relation to the Ether of 
Space.” 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 20TH, IO A.M. 
International Homceopathic League Oration, by Dr. J. 
PRESTON SUTHERLAND, of Boston University (U.S.A.). 
“Homeopathy from the Standpoint of Evolution.” 
THURSDAY, JULY 21st, 8.30 P.M. 
Discourse by Sir FREDERICK KEEBLE, Sc.D. (Cantab), 
F.R.S., etc., Professor of Botany, Oxford University. 
“Growth and Development.” 
Any correspondence to be addressed —HON. SECRETARY, International 
% Homeopathic Congress, 43 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a 





















, 

M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss a, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 

community; to enco self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work, The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 

a and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

Elocution, Dancing, > 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 

~ and is on gravel . The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

acres. 


TS GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Mont ri House for 
Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines. 
New I in Education” applied. Individual time tables. tion for 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
VV EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge taken esired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
—- of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
TEELE. 


\e~ ALFRED 
fine old g d 
JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. 














SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11.—Situated in 
by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
Free discipline, individual time-table, 





master : 

open air. 
ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and 
SECRETARY, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
on modern lines for roo girls aged 10-18. Recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air. 

Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. Principal: Miss LocrEeria 
CAMERON, Fin. Hon. School of Mod. t., Somerville College, Oxford. 


ARISBROOKE SCHOOL, WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON. 
Thorough education by qualified staff. Happy home life with special attention 
to health and physical development. Domestic Science and commercial 

classes. Girls, 6—18; Boys, 6—9. erms reasonable and inclusive.—Principal, 
Miss Mary Stevens, L.L.A. 

RISH READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 
ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN- 

DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 


Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals: ISsaBEL Fry, AvICE TRENCH. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SpENcER, 111 Albert Bridge-Rd., 8.W.11. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary a provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


A Urmoas MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and poomety typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham ce, Clifton, Bristol. 





Boys.—Apply 
W.5. 
































Aes MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss Roperts, 9, Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 





Mss E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





“[ Seeweeie, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ROSBY HALL.—A Club and Hall of Residence now open for 
women graduates of all nationalities. For further particulars apply to Tus 
WARDEN, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 


ALE OF VELVETEEN and other embroidered jerkins (to clear 
stock these will be considerably reduced).—Tue PEASANT Sop, 42 Devonshire 
Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C.1. Museum 7602. 











Prospectus of his Private Lessons in Elocution; Vocabulary; Seq ec; 
y PUBLIC SPEAKING without M.S. 
cice Production ; Breathing; Reciting.—4o1r Strand, W.C. 2. (Opp. Hotel Cecil.) 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 


years, and includes Educational and Mi Gymnastics on the 
Dan ockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 


H 
per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


























FrROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
iN 





OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBorNgsS, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





°0cEe FOR SALE.—Dictionary National Biography, thin paper, 

66 vols. in 22, {21. Beardsiey’s The Savoy, 3 vols., rare, {12 128. Froawk’s 

Butterflies, 2 vols., col. plates, 358. (cost £6 6s.). Fifty drawings by Alastair, 
{5 5s. Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {10 108. Boccaccio Cemorous Fiametta, 17s. 6d. 
Mardrus’ Arabian Nights, 16 vols., £15. Memoirs of Saint Simon, 3 vols., 14s. Bar- 
chester Novels, Trollope, 8 vols., 25s. Story of the Nations, illus.. new set, 67 vols., {9 
(cost £25). Punch, 100 vols. in 25, {to ros. Surtees’ Sporting Novels, illus., 6 vols. 
£3. Crawley’s Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 30s. ice Persian Women and Their Ways, 
illus., 12s. (cost 218.). Encyclopedia Britannica, 12 edit., 32 vols., in 16, hf. morocco, 
{21. Write us for any books you want. Catalogues free. braries and single volumes 
purchased for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted. List free. Wanted, Boswell’s 
Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.—HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, 


Birmingham. 





° Demenstention =e: Colet — . " 
thercraft ’ idden Road, W. Ken- 
. G. Montefiore, p.p., gat, Panel, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 
of Bdwrmation concerning Scholarships, Ioan Fund and Grants from the Board 
——_ation apply to the Secretary. 

VEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE PHYSICAL TRAINING 

CLLLEGE, KENSINGTON GORE, 8.W. 7. Opposite Kensington 
and recreation R 


— and Ling Amociation* Principal : Miss C. M. DAVY, Diploma Chelsea, 
tons in — Spies re Fencing, 
Greek and National Deneing, mance subjects. 














Public examina- 


EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 


Strect, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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in, Ltd 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
By EMIL LUDWIG. Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. Illustrated. 21s. 
“Its foremost achievement is, its delineation of character. .. . Herr Ludwig has a brilliant technique, which a trans- 

Jation of remarkable excellence allows us to appreciate to the full.”—7he Times. -~ 

Gladstone and Britain’s Imperial Bolshevism, Fascism and 

Policy Democracy 
By PAUL KNAPLUND. 10s. 6d. By FRANCESCO NITTI. 7s. 6d. 
“A valuable book ... will be found most useful to this and “No deadlier exposition of the Mussolini tyranny has been 
subsequent generations.”—Yorkshire Herald, made.”’"—Star. 
The Life of the White Ant 

By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 6s. 


In this book the author of that world-wide classic, “The Life of the Bee,” becomes the historian of the White Ant, 
and his fancy plays around that extraordinary insect, whose mysterious movements his genius tries to fathom and explain, 


Masters of War and other History of the 60th (London) 
Historical Essays Division, 1914-1918 
By NEVILLE D’ESTERRE, 8s. 6d. Edited by Colonel P, H. DALBIAC, C.B. 2ls. 
“Very clever and extremely interesting. A thoughtful and “The history is very full and detailed... the story is well 
entertaining book.” —Sunday Times. told.”—Times. 
9 o 
Baedeker’s Guide Books 
New Revised Edition of New Revised Edition of 
Great Britain The Tyrol and the Dolomites 


England, Wales and Scotland. With 94 Maps and rey Carinthia "Wit "65 rv se - 
Plans and a Panorama. Eighth Edition. 16s. 11 Panoramas. , P 15s. 


Full List of the Guides on Application. 


NEW NOVELS 


Here We Ride 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM, Author of “THE POOL.” 7s. 6d. 


The theme of this novel is, as its title indicates, that of Browning’s “The Last Ride Together,” the contrast between 
the present of old people and their “ hopeful past.” 


This Generation The Blaze 
By L. W. VEDRENNE, | suit” & 7s. 6d. By ZOFIA KOSSAK. 7s. 64. 
uthor of “ e Pursuit,” &c. P a 
~ Mes we , “ ¥ 3 The title of this book was suggested by the late Joseph 
pencttsiing’ “He as ‘always agdl without ‘effort the!mot juae? | Conrad, who read it in the original Polish and grealy 
. » « This is an outstanding work of art.”—Morning Post. admired it. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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